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PITCHING BUT NO PENNANT FOR PITTSBURGH 




Discover the tlavorthe label describes: “There is nothing better in the market,” 
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Five balls were tortured the same way 

Punch-pressed — smashed, bruised, and hammered by 
mechanical torturers— drowned in water for hours— shot 
into metal drums— punch-pressed and squashed again. 
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Only the new Dot came back alive 

Each of these golf balls took a battering you couldn't 
inflict on it. no matter how many holes you played. 

The new Dot never winced. 

These unretouched photographs showwhat happened 
to the other four— counted among America's five leading 
golf balls— each constructed with a conventional two- 
piece cover. But the new Dot— with its exclusive one 
piece, Polyunidyne' cover— stayed white, stayed alive, 


kept its energetic approach to the green. 

Why? The cover stock and paint are created out of the 
same durable material. That builds a vital, unified bond 
between them, makes whiteness more than paint-deep. 

And every Dot is electronically tested— to insure maxi- 
mum distance within U.S.G.A. rules— before It's allowed 
to get as far as the first tee. New Dot, designed for, and 
sold only through, golf professional shops. Cp/|LDiiV(2 



Have fun. Forget flats. Forget blowouts. 

It’s a puncture-sealing General Dual 90 


Relax. This General Dual 90 seals 
punctures instantly. Permanently. 
While you keep right on driving. You’ll 
never limp home on half-a-tire of air. 

Don't worry about blowouts. Nygen 
Cords embrace this great tire like 
steel cables. 


Traction is terrific. Dual Treads 
double your car’s grip on the road. 
Stop. Pass. Swerve. Merge. You feel 
safe because you are safe. Even in 
wet weather. 

And, famous as Dual 90s are for 
long, safe mileage, they now deliver 



30% more. General’s exclusive, 
new, miracle-mileage rubber called 
Duragen makes this amazing per- 
formance possible. 

Wear a Dual 90 out? 

You’ll probably trade your car 
in first! 
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Next week 

THE U.S. OPEN Champion- 
ship is decided at Brookline; 
Alfred Wright will be there to 
tell of the strokes and strategy 
that enabled the winner to con- 
quer the field and the course, 

OCEAN RACtNG is a photo- 
genic and challenging sport. 
Both aspects are explored in 
words and color photography 
as racing yachts head out 
across the two biggest oceans. 

IN THE SOUTH SEAS the 
Club Mcditcrranee has estab- 
lished one of its 27 •‘total va- 
cation” villages. Gilbert Rogin 
describes a visit to Moorca and 
the nature of the club itself. 
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That’ s my boy! 

I’ve often thought that Bud’s 
track victories would be hard to 
preserve. I remember the thrills 
okay, but the details get hazy as 
time passes and he grows up and 
out of our family life. 

That’s why my new Honeywell 
Pentax camera is a great satisfac- 
tion to me. Using it with one of its 
telephoto lenses, I’m able to take 
action shots of Bud from my seat 
in the stands. They’re so sharp and 
clear that I feel like a professional 
photographer. Bud likes to look 
them over to criticize his style — 
says they help him to cure bad 
habits. 

Think how much this type of 
photography will mean to him 
when his boy is clearing those 
hurdles! 

Your Honeywell Pentax dealer 
would like to demonstrate for you 
the Pentax H-3, with through-the- 
lens (f/1.8) viewing and shutter 
speeds to 1,1000 sec. He’ll show 
you why at $199.50 it’s his very 
best value in the fine camera field. 



For a full-color brochure on Ihe Penlax, 
wrile Jim Friend, Honeyu-ell, Denver 10, 
Colorado. 
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A superlative new hotel will 
make its debut in Hong Kong 
this fall.. .the 650 room 
Mandarin towering 27 storeys 
above the world’s most exotic 
harbour. Everything has been 
planned for guest comfort— air- 
conditioned, luxury bedrooms 
and suites with private ter- 
races, 5 restaurants and cocktail 
lounges, a roof top swimming 
pool, conference rooms for 
business executives, smart 
shops for the world-traveller. 
And all of these features are 
accented bj' the sendees of the 
staff of the famous Gloucester 
Hotel which The Mandarin re- 
places. Write for brochure. 



CABLES: MANDARIN, HONG KONG 
T. A. P. ROSS, GENERAL MANAGER 
see YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or our fntornational Roprosontativos 
ROBERT P. WARNER, INC. 
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Los Angeles/San Francisco 
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Before you take an auto trip, take this 
advice from your Chevron Dealer. Get seat 
belts. And use them. 

At Chevron Stations, you can have good 
seat belts put in your car for only ^5.95 each, 
includin g installation. 

It’s going to be a great summer.We want 
you to enjoy all of it. 


Sometime last summer, fifteen people saw 
an ad like this one. And they did something 
aboutit: they had their Chevron Dealer put 
belts in their cars. Later, they sent us let- 
ters that went like this; “If it were not for 
your seat belts. I wouldn’t be here today. ’’ 
Now that the season for Jong U'ips and 
vacation driving is here, shouldn’t you see 
your Chevron Dealer soon? The belts he’s 
installing are made by Davis Aircraft of 
rugged, lOO^f nylon. They have strong, 
two-piece metal buckles that can be opened 


instantly with one hand. They’re light- 
weight. comfortable and fully adjustable. 
And they exceed the tough GSA require- 
ments set by the U. S. government. 

Maybe you think accidents alw'ays hap- 
pen to the other guy. But fifteen people who 
suddenly became the “other” guy escaped 
tragedy last year because they acted on an 
ad likethisone. Make a date with your Chev- 
ron Dealer to install belts this week. And 
have him fill your tank with Chevron Su- 
preme - -the great super-premium gasoline. 



At the sign of the CHEVRON we take better care of your ea;' ^ 







If you find a 
cigarette butt in an 
Avis car, complain. 
It’s for our own good. 



We need your help to get ahead. 

Avis is only No.2 in rent a cars. So we have to 
try harder. 

Even if it’s only a marked-up map in the glove 
compartment or you waited longer than you 
felt you should, please don’t shrug it off. 

Bug us. 

Our people will understand. They’ve been briefed. 

They know we can’t afford to hand you anything less 
than a new car like a lively, super-torque Ford. And it’s 
got to be immaculate, inside and out. 

Otherwise, make a noise. 

A Mr. Meadow of New York did. 

He searched and came up with a gum wrapper. 
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THE HELL OF IT 

The letter came in a plain white enve- 
lope, postmarked Havana, addressed to 
Gordon Bridge of the Armed Forces Ra- 
dio Service. In labored, purposeful Eng- 
lish, it read: 

La Habana. May 27, 1963 

Mr. Bridge: 

I am writting you in the name of sev- 
eral hundreds of fans in Cuba which 
would like to request a favor from you. 

As you should know half of the pop- 
ulation in Cuba arc real good fans of 
the Major Leagues Base Ball. Due to 
the situation that we are now passing 
through, a disgrace, this hell that is the 
so call socialism, we hardly know about 
whats going on in the Majors. Thanks 
to the World of Sport at 1.30 p.m. and 
the Game that you broadcast every day, 
we get some news. Only one of the News- 
paper of the five edited daily publish 
the results. No other details are permit- 
ted to be printed. In the years before, 
when Cuba was free and happy we use 
to have around 15 newspaper printed 
daily, and in every one you could read 
all the things that happens in the World 
about sports. Today is a crime to pub- 
lish something about sports in the United 
States. Only news permitted are from 
countries behind the iron curtain; we 
are saturated and feel nauseated with 
news about foot ball soccer, chest game, 
gynnastic, and those kinds of silly sports 
practiced in the Comunist Contrics. VVe 
know something about U.S.A. only 
when is defeated in a competition against 
Russia. The victory in Basket Ball of 
Russia over U.S.A. in Brazil was print- 
ed in HIGH BIG LETTERS. 

But let me express our request: we 
would like that the very good broadcast- 
ers Curt Flood and George Balamascy 
(my excuss if this name is not written 
properly) in the course of the game that 
you broadcast daily, would let us know 
the roaster of the teams in both leagues, 
very slow, so we can take notes, because 
many changes have taken place in the 
majors, we are really confused about 
what team is playing some player. 

Thanking you in advance and for the 


fine broadcast that the Arm Forces pro- 
duces every day, which arc the only way 
of comunication withj the democratic 
world of sport for the Cubans we remain 
very sincerely yours 

Gregorio 

P.D. Forgive me for not given my ad- 
dres; reasons . . . Comiinismo. 

Gregorio meant Curt Block and 
George Balamaci, who will honor his 
request. Other than that, his message was 
perfectly clear. 

BLESSED IS A BIRDIE 

A fellow named Bob Becker was playing 
golf last week in Houston with his friend, 
the Rev. Bob Haley. The reverend lined 
up a tee shot smack in front of a gaping 
water hazard, one fairly brimming with 
stricken golf bails. His shot was less than 
ethereal. The ball skittered for the lake, 
hit, skipped, skipped a second time, 
plopped out of the water and, at long 
last, trickled wetly onto the green, 10 
feet from the cup. Did the Rev. Haley 
sink the putt? He did, for a birdie, for 
heaven’s sake. 

SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL 

Inequality of competition is a persistent 
danger to the good health of the Ameri- 
can Football League. The league’s two 
worst teams, the Oakland Raiders and 
New York Jets (formerly the Titans), 
are not easy to look at and must be im- 
proved. This is especially true of the Jets, 
because the New York team is by tradi- 
tion a vital gate attraction — vital to the 
league's financial condition, but an at- 
traction only when fans in other cities 
can be proud and not pitying when New 
York is beaten. 

The AFL tried last week to minister to 
its sickly brethren through an "equaliza- 
tion" draft. They didn't try very hard. 
From the surplus of mediocrity that was 
proffered the Jets took a couple of rookies 
nobody ever heard of, at $2,500 apiece, 
and the Raiders got Defensive Half- 
back Claude Gibson from San Diego for 
$7,500. One can sec why this would not 
move either club toward complacency. 


The frantic Raiders went out and hired 
Linebacker Bill Leeka, who played for 
UCLA five years ago. They got him off 
the lot at Twentieth Century-Fox. His 
action time since 1958 has included a 
substantial number of bit parts in mov- 
ies and one sensational television beer 
commercial. 

LIVING LIKE A DOG 

There was a time when a little lamb could 
be counted on to act like one, to be gen- 
tle and meek and follow Mary, but in 
Watford in Hertfordshire there is a sheep 
that chases around with sheep dogs, cats 
dog food, walks on a lead, answers to his 
name, senses like a dog, smells like a dog 
and refuses to take any stuff off a dog 
because, poor dreamer, he thinks he is 
one. The schizophrenic is named Larry 
and he was raised with puppies in a Na- 
tional Canine Defence League program 
to help cure bad dogs of sheep worrying 



(savage pestering). To pull wool over 
Larry’s eyes. Trainer Frank Petit starved 
him for 24 hours, then put him in a com- 
pound with a sheep-chasing sheep dog 
and u bowl of food. Larry doggedly held 
his own. even with tough Alsatians. Said 
Petit: "He sent them flying with a butt of 
his head. They limped away, shocked.” 

A goat named Coronet was brought 
up with Larry and also believes he is a 
dog, except he takes the business more 
seriously. Coronet is used on real tough 
cases. He "chases the dog round and 
round u Held until, at last, the dog is glad 
to be buddies.’’ Police are now sending 
sheep worriers to Petit instead of having 
them destroyed. Dale Carnegie should 
do so well. Petit has had 18 successful 
personality transformations without a 
miss. Larry, good sheep dog that he is, 

continuetl 




Don’t kick it. 

That won’t tell you a thing about 
your tires. Look at them, instead. 

Are the tires too low? That’s dan- 
gerous on long trips. They flex too 
much at high speeds. And the heal 
build-up could tear them apart. 

If the tread wear is uneven your 
wheels may need aligning. Or balanc- 
ing. Or it could be that you’re not 


rotating tires every 5000 miles. (Try 
it. You’ll get more wear from yourtircs.) 

And remember. Tires stop the car. 
Brakes just stop the wheels. So don’t 
drive on a tread-bare tire. 

Another way to stay safe: Drive on 
nylon cord tires. 

Nylon is the strongest fiber ever 
used in tire cord. And the toughest. 
And the most durable. And the most 
heat resistant. It gives tires what they 
need most. A strong backbone. 


Nylon cord tires can take it. They 
can take the rocks, the chuckholes, the 
bumps. They can take the terrific heat 
that builds up in a tire at high speeds. 

Two things to remember when you 
drive. Every couple of weeks, take a 
good look at your tires. And when you 
look for replacements, 
get nylon cord tires. 

They can take it. 

Nothing but nylon 
makes you feel so safe. 



Chem$(rand, New York I , a Division of Monsanto Chemical Company, makes Chemstrand* nylon. America's tire manufacturen do the rest. 
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o !• Own D esign 

If you've longpfl for truly su- 
|)erior golfing equiirnu-nl, this 
is it. We h.i<) tliese .AiF Mono- 
gram' clubs designed and 
constructed to our exacting 
specifications to give you the 
I)esl possible power and dis- 
tance. TJje iron.s arc superbly 
made with stainless-steel heads. 
The woods have heads of lami- 
nateil. densified wood. All with 
Pro shafts of rrue'remi>iT steel 
with J’ro grips. Xoc.xtra charge \ 
for custom-fitted special 
lengths, grips or swing-weights. 

Set of b matched irons. 1 68.00 
Matched set of 4- woods. 1 28.00 
Number I iron or pitcliing 
wedge. Kach 21.00 

Mail and phone ordeis inviicd 

Abercrombie 6 Fitch 

NEW YORK tinCACO SA\ KilA.VCI.sCO 
COLORAIJO SPRINGS R.AY HEAD 
SOUTHAMPTON HYANMS 
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SCORECARD ronlimieJ 

has in the meanwhile become Petit's 
special pet. The only snag in his meta- 
morphosis was the day Petit put him 
into the field with some other sheep. He 
chased them. 

THE CAMPAIGNER 

We thought he was, but now we may 
never know whether Candy Spots is 
truly a great horse, because 1 ) he is being 
raced to a frazzle on a schedule better 
suited to the Harlem Globetrotters and 
2) he is being ridden less than brilliantly 
by Jockey Willie Shoemaker. In the nine 
months prior to his loss to Chateaugay 
in the Kentucky Derby, Candy Spots 
ran six limes, barely enough to keep him 
awake, and won them all. Since then, 
whistle-stopping at a new track every 
time, he has raced in four stakes in less 
than a month. After losing again to 
Chateaugay in the Belmont two week.s 
ago. he was shipped to Chicago’s Wash- 
ington Park. 20 hours by van. and last 
week finished second in the Chicagoan to 
B. Major, a horse he previously had 
beaten by nine lengths and 13 lengths. 

Shoemaker came off his middling ride 
in the Belmont to do worse in the Chica- 
goan. In the stretch, with Trainer Mesh 
Tenney crying for him to “switch the 
whip. Bill, switch the whip." Shoemaker 
made no switch, kept pounding Candy 
Spots on the right side and pounded him 
right into .second place by a neck. Trainer 
Tenney would not criticize him, but 
clearly this jockey was not meant for 
this horse, or vice versa. 

As for the schedule. Tenney said Can- 
dy Spots grows faster than he runs and 
needs action to stay trim. Owner Rex 
Ellsworth said greed (for the big purses) 
had nothing to do with it. But after all, 
he added, "you have to run a J-year-old 
as much as you can before he is turned 
over to the handieappers." Tenney was 
more succinct; “These are big races," he 
said, “and our stable happens to be in 
the business of running in big races. 
V'ery simple.” Happily for Candy Spots, 
the next big one is not until the American 
Derby, July 13. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MANAGERS 

As most every seasoned socond-guc.sscr 
knows, baseball managers make a lot of 
money making a lot of mistakes, but 
there has never been any statistical evi- 
dence of that truth. Until now. Two 
Baltimoreans, Earnshaw Cook, a retired 
consultant engineer, and Dr. Wendell R. 
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Garner, chairman of the Johns Hopkins 
University department of psychology, 
have catalogued 750,000 situations that 
occurred in the majors, and their report 
— Pcrccntof’e Baseball — A Practical Ap- 
plkation of Elenieniary Probability The- 
ory—'\% as imperious as its title and 
shows conclusively that there isn't a 
manager around who would go “by the 
book" if it came for 25ti and a Whcatics 
box top. Debunkers Cook and Garner 
have them dead to figures: a bad man- 
ager. they show', will cost his team 250 
runs a year. By contrast, a really good 
manager will cost his team only 40 runs 
a year. Platooning is worth 80 runs to 
the other team, sacrifice bunting costs 
about 100 runs. Allowing pitchers to bat 
— except for fine-hitting pitchers who are 
as abundant as whooping cranes (SI, 
June 10) — any time the team is behind or 
less than two runs ahead costs up to 168 
runs a year. 

Cook does not expect managers to 
pay the report any mind. He's a statisti- 
cian. he says, and a baseball fan, and 
“I just do it to amuse myself." 

BUGGED 

Mr. Joseph Granatelli is appalled to 
think that some people would try to ram 
progress through his properly. Grana- 
telli owns three big. heavy Novi cars. 
They started, but did not finish, the In- 
dianapolis SOO-mile race. He is alarmed 
by the lightweight (1.130 pounds) Lotus- 
Fords which placed .scconiJ and seventh. 
Alarmed for himself, he says, and the 
60-odd owners of conventional "500’* 
OfTenhauser roadsters. It is unfair, Gran- 
atclli contends in a formal request to 
the U.S. Auto Club, for "bugs" like the 
Lotus-Fords to “obsolete our equip- 
ment overnight." He wants to make the 
world safe for Novis and Offics by hav- 
ing a minimum weight for Indy cans — 
one so high that it would neatly disbar 
Lotus-Fords and such. The word from 
Indianapolis, however, is that he is un- 
likely to get his way. “1 would be very 
much surprised." s.Yid one influential 
man. “if any minimum weight is estab- 
lished." And while Mr. Granatelli is 
learning that the thorn in his side is prog- 
ress, Parncili Jones, the "500" winner in 
an OfTenhauser, is talking seriously about 
.switching to a Lotus-Ford in 1964. 

LISTON AND CLJTY 

Sonny Liston’s manager. Jack Nilon, 
will be at ringside when Cassius Clay 
fights Henry Cooper in London this 
week, “hoping and praying," he says, 

t oHiinued 
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HOW MUCH BUSINESS WILL YOU LOSE TODAY 
BECAUSE NOBODY ANSWERED YOUR PHONE? 

Chances are, you lose plenty of business when you're out of your office or 
shop. And it’s all so unnecessary! 

Today, an amazing new device . . . the ELECTRONIC SECRETARY ' Tele- 
phone Answering Set . . . keeps your phone open for business around the 
clock and on weekends and holidays, too. And the cost is just pennies a day. 

Here’s how it works. When you go out, every call that comes in is answered 
in your own voice. Callers ai-e told that you’re away and asked to leave any 
message or order they wish. Then the set automatically tape-records every 
word for you to play back when you return. 

Result? No lost culls. No lost orders. More satisfied customers. More busi- 
ness for you. Want more facts? 


ASK YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY ABOUT THE 
ELECTRONIC SECRETARY® TELEPHONE ANSWERING SET 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC Northlake, Illinois 
S ..,,*.,.. general telephone & electronids ^^^ 


and wc believe him, “(hat Cassius wins 
so I can get him signed to fight Sonny 
for the title.” The probable site: Pltila- 
delphia’s 100.000-scat Municipal Stadi- 
um on September 30. Clay’s manage- 
ment would prefer to wait a year, but 
Liston wants Cassius now, while he’s 
still unbeaten, unsilent and unready. The 
second contingency, of course, is that 
Liston beat Floyd Patterson next month 
in Las Vegas. That could be considered 
a contingency. High rollers say Floyd's 
fate there was sealed, however, the day 
he agreed to live at isolated 1 1 idden Wells 
Guest Ranch, where I iz Taylor and Ed- 
die Fisher began their honeymoon. 

TO BE SUITABLE 

Charles Finley, owner of the Athletics 
and baseball’s most dashing haberdash- 
er, liked the way the White Sox looked 
with their names across their backs and 
decided to do the same for his A’s, al- 
ready fctchingly gotten up in deep-sea 
green and glowing gold and embarrassed 
pink. But Finley was balked by his own 
invention: the Athletics' uniform is of 
the vest type. The limited space became 
Finley’s bed of Procrustes, namcwisc. He 
had to fool around with half measures, 
turning George Alusik into “Turk” and 
Jerry Lumpc into “Lump.” It was left to 
Baseball Writer Joe McGuff to think big 
about little names. Finley, said McGuff, 
should trade away the men whose names 
don’t fit. Trade Norm Siebern for Norm 
Cash, Lump Liimpe for Nellie Fox, 
Wayne Causey for Woodie Held. At 
third, Finley should have Pete Ward in- 
stead of Ed Charles, and Catcher Ed- 
wards mu.st go in favor of Catcher Lau. 
The outfield of Del Greco, Cimoli and 
Alusik is out. The outfield of Lock, 
Rccd and King is in. 

That solves the problem, all right, 
McGuff, e.xcept for Owner Finley, who 
then must trade himself for Del Webb. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Charley James, Cardinal outfielder, on 
how he likes splitting left-field duty with 
Stan Musial: “Stan and I get along veiy 
well. He goes his way and I go mine. 
Stan goes to the deposit window, and I 
go to the credit department.” 

• Elgin Baylor, Los Angeles Lakers ace, 

on his unusual first name: “At the time 
my daddy was wearing a new watch. 
When the doctor told him Fd arrived, he 
checked the time and decided to name 
me after ihe walch.” end 




In t!ie Ali-Slijr game of C'arl I Iul)beil fared one 
of the toughest assigninentsof his career— pit clung to 
Mahe Hiith, Lou CJehrig. .Minmy Foxx, A1 Simmons, 
•loe Cronin AMiat liai)pened is history. Willi liissouth- 
])ii\v .stTcwhall \v<irking to jierfccf i(jn, lie struck them 
(jut — t he greatest hitters of I lieir ihiy— in succession. 

Xot e\'ery youngster can be a Carl Hubbell. In 
fact, very few even participate in organizeil sporting 
c\ ents, much less become stars. But every young 
lierson — if only a spectator— can be as physically fit 
as the star athlete. 

Xe^■e^ before has physical fitness, jiarticularly llie 
For 


fitness of our young people, been more important 
than it is today. President Kennedy has stated: “The 
strength of our democracy i.s no greater than the 
c<tllective well-being of our people. . . . The level of 
physical fitnes.s of every American citizen must be 
our constant concern.” 

'lb support the President's program, K(|uitablc 
has prepared a .siiecial film: “^buth Physical Fitness 
Keport to the Nation.” If you would like to bor- 
row a print of this film for showing to community 
groups, contact your nearest Eciuitable office or 
write to F<iuitable’s home office. 


iltravlivc 7’H x II itirh 
rt’imidurlioii oj thi* drawimj, ticml 
!/our nami' and addretn and the 
iiiird.i. Carl KuIiIk-II, to: Eqiiiliihle, 
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WHATEVER HAPPENED 
TO BILL HARTACK? 


Breaking his self-imposed silence for the first time and, he says, for the last, the fiery, controversial Jockey 
who once could choose his horses talks bluntly about his long season in exile by JACK OLSEN 


A fter years of astounding success, one of America’s finest 
. athletes has vanished from the newspapers as suddenly 
and as thoroughly as Sonny Tufts. Not a day goes by that 
some fans do not look up from their hot-eyed perusal of 
tip sheets to ask the rhetorical question: Whatever hap- 
pened to Bill Harlack? Sure, they know where he is riding. 
But they really mean: What happened to him? He did not 
have a mount in the Kentucky Derby, the Preakncss or the 
Belmont. He had a poor season at Hialeah (he finished sixth 
in the Jockey standings) and at Gulfstrcam (third). Poor 
seasons, that is. for Bill Hartack, a 113-pound superstar 
who, at 30, can look back on 3,200 winners. 200 stakes vic- 
tories, three Kentucky Derby triumphs and something like 
$18 million rung up on the cash registers of owners who 
thought he was a headache but a pleasant one. Then, al- 
most overnight, eclipse. 

But an eclipse does not happen silently to someone as 
controversial as Bill Hartack. He has never been a student of 
Amy Vanderbilt, and he has not absorbed the golden les- 
sons of such works as How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. In the avalanche that has been his career, he left 
behind more enemies than any athlete since Ted Williams 
(whom, by no coincidence, he admires deeply). And now 
every railbird he ignored, every jockey he insulted, every 
writer he refused to talk to, every trainer he tried to give 
unwanted advice, every owner he addressed patronizingly 
and every steward he snubbed arc in the pack nipping at 
his spurs. As Hartack said recently in what he insists will be 
his only interview about his riding: 

‘The thing that bothers me is I came on the racetrack 
when I was 18 years old and I knew nothing about horses, 
absolutely nothing, and I really made a dedicated thing out 
of it. I swore to myself, I swore on my mother’s grave, I 


swore that I’d do everything 1 could to be honest and to try 
to win. Not hope to win. Hoping, man, hoping doesn't get 
it. I’m not gonna hope that my horse wins. I’ve seen too 
many people hope. They live on hopes and they live on 
dreams. I don’t. I go out there to do everything in my power 
to win, not to hope. And then I’m disliked for my attitude. 
Evidently the way I operate is distasteful to certain people. 
It insults ’em, and the funny part about it is that insulting 
anybody is the last thing that’s on my mind. 1 don’t be- 
lieve in being insulting to anyone, but I do believe in telling 
the truth, and if it’s taken as an insult, well, then I can’t 
help it.” 

Hartack’s full biography will have to be written by a war 
correspondent. A few examples of his behavior will suffice 
to show that he is on a par with Alexander of Macedonia 
for belligerent independence: 

• In front of Hialeah’s biggest racing crowd in two years. 
Hartack climbed off Fred W. Hooper’s Greek Circle, a 4- 
to-5 favorite, and announced that the horse was not fit to 
ride. A vet examined the horse and announced otherwise. 
Hartack refused to ride, told Hooper “The horse is sore,” 
and walked away. Greek Circle was scratched and track 
officials, kicking and screaming, had to refund $136,089 
that already had been bet on the horse. 

• At Tropical Park, Hartack dismounted from First Fair 
at the starting gate and told the starter that the horse was 
sore and had tried to “fall down behind.” The track vet 
examined First Fair and said that Hartack was w rong. A 
substitute jockey took over and First Fair finished last. 

conlliwed 

Hartack; “I don't betieva in insulting anyone, but t believe In 
telling the truth, tf It's taken as an Insult, then t can't help It." 

Photograph by Jarry CoOlt« 
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BILL HARTACK ionlu<u,-il 

• Hiirtuck feuded famously with his former agent. Chick 
Lung, once bawled him out loudly in front of hundreds of 
people. Lang stayed quiet until he got Hartack alone, then 
said, "You little s.o.b., you do that agttin and I'll break 
your skull.” Later Lang said. "1 don't think it made the 
slightest impression on him." 

• Hartack was so surly with track personnel at Pimlico 
that he became the subject of a memorandum unique in the 
history of racing. The director of publicity, Charles John- 
son, wrote his staff: “1 cannot in good conscience instruct 
you to make any effort in connection with photographs, 
interviews or quotes from W. Hartack inasmuch as his fre- 
quent ungcntlemanly conduct makes it likely that your ef- 
fort would be rewarded only with unprovoked abuse and 
insult.” 

The net result of such behavior is the pickle Hartack now 
finds himself in. The simple fact is that he is not getting 
good mounts, The big owners, with few exceptions, are using 
other boys. Is he riding poorly? A few trainers say yes. but 
the closer one gets to the track where Hartack is actually 
working, the more one hears that his riding is as skillful, as 
knowledgeable, as bold as ever. There is unanimity on only 
one point, and it is expressed by a prominent trainer: "The 
feeling against Hartack has been building up fora longtime, 
a sort of slow process of souring on him. Nobody denies 
that he's a good rider, a very good one. But the trouble is 
that too often he's opened his mouth when he should have 
kept it shut." 

For years, even when he was winning everything in sight, 
Hartack was annoying trainers by telling them, often in the 
flattest, bluntest terms, what was wrong with their horses. 
He docs not intend to change. "I've been riding horses for 
10 years now,” he says, "and to change would only hurt me. 
How can I change something that I think is right? I've hurt 
people's feelings and they don't want to use me on their 
horses. That's their prerogative. !l would be very easy for 
me to change. I could come back after a race and tell the 
trainer something that is so intangible it wouldn't hurt his 
feelings. I could very easily ride a horse that finishes up the 
racetrack and I could say, ‘Well, he didn’t like the race- 
track.' Now. that would be just an alibi. That excuse is 
overused. A lot of limes there's a particular reason why 
the horse didn't run, and it wasn’t the racetrack. If I choose 
to use this for an excuse it would be so easy. To me it's not 
right. I'm not saying it's not right for other jockeys. But 
it's not right for me. I could have furthered my career by 
doing it. But 1 don't want that kind of success. I don’t want 
success by lying." 

Hartack calls his attitude "honesty.” Others have differ- 
ent words for it. Says a very successful trainer: “His arro- 
gance has caught up with him. Nobody has to take that 
abuse from a jockey even if he is a natural horseman and 
blessed with great talent.” Says an ex-jockey turned trainer; 
"Hartack doesn't have a friend in the jocks' room. His 
attitude costs him mounts. Trainers arc fed up with the 
flippant way he talks and answers questions. After all, it 
costs nothing to be polite.” The top trainer in the United 
States last year, William Hal Bishop, says: "I’d say he’s 
as good a rider as there is around. He's riding as good as 
he ever did. but he's not getting as many good mounts. 
The worst trouble with him is he gets mad when his horse 


don't win. He'll tell the groom that his horse ain’t no 
account, and he ought not to do that.” 

Hartack’s assaults on the sensibilities of trainers, grooms, 
ow ners, reporters and everyone who comes near him at the 
track, all the drops of water on racing’s touchy forehead, 
began to catch up with him at this year’s Hialeah meeting. 
Suddenly the man everybody wanted was wanted by almost 
no one. He finished sixth at the meeting, with 22 wins in 
135 mounts; leading jockey Bobby Ussery had nine more 
wins and 21 more rides. Then Hartack moved over to 
Gulfstrcam for more of the same. 

Early in the Gulfstrcam meeting he had a typical Hartack 
beef with the stewards. He lodged a foul claim, but when 
the lime came to view the patrol film he was in the hot box 
losing weight. He was fined SlOO for not showing, and he 
is still fighting the fine in the courts on the grounds that he 
was not advised to watch the films. Some say that the inci- 
dent troubled Hartack and affected his racing. Hartack 
answers typically: "If I let something like that bother my 
riding, I don’t even deserve to ride. That’s so ridiculous it’s 
pathetic.” Whatever the reason. Hartack found himself in 
more trouble than ever with the people who select jockeys. 
Explains Duane Murty, Hartack's agent and a calm young 
man who is as diplomatic and gracious as Hartack is direct 
and uncompromising; "The whole incident hurt his business 
badly. [Writers call horse racing a sport; jockeys cal! it a pro- 
fession: but agents always refer to it as a "business.”] It was 
publicized in the papers and the Racing Form that he 
wouldn’t ride unless the deal was straightened out, and 
then the stewards would say they were giving him until 
maybe noon the next day to pay and then they'd postpone 
the deadline or something like that. Trainers would come 
to me and they’d say. 'Is Bill gonna ride tomorrow?' Wc 
didn't know. So he lost several trainers.” 

Hartack wound up with 147 mounts at Gulfstrcam. and 
only 21 winners. (Howard Grant, the leading jockey, had 
53 winners in 204 mounts.) After a blowup with Murty, 
Hartack look leave, ignored the meeting at Churchill 
Downs (“If we had been in Kentucky, we'd at least have 
had a chance to ride Chateaugay,” says Murty) and made 
matters worse all around. 

The reasons why 

But it is characteristic of Hartack’s career that the man 
himself always has a reason for his actions, whether it is a 
reason agreeable to others or not. He explains why he did 
not go to Kentucky this year: 

"When I feel that I'm not riding at my best, 1 take off. But 
the main thing was I wasn't getting good mounts. A rider 
is faced with one fact: you have to take a horse along with 
you. You can be in the greatest riding shape of your life and 
ride 23 straight losers. You must have stock to ride to 
show your ability. I look off three weeks after Gulfstream. 
Why couldn't people understand that? They don't choose 
to understand, that's why. There's always got to be some- 
thing mysterious or earth-shattering about anything 1 do. 1 
didn’t want to go to Kentucky because I didn’t have a good 
Derby mount. I didn't sec any point in going up there and 
working to break even. And the other reason was 1 wanted a 
rest for the long Chicago season — three straight meetings at 
Washington and Arlington Park and then the meeting at 
Hawthorne. 1 figured a vacation would do me belter than if 
I went up to Kentucky and then to Chicago and perhaps 
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gol sour in Chicago and had to take otT right in (he middle 
of the season. A lot of people are of the opinion that I rode 
had. Well, that’s their opinion. Anytime I'm not the lead- 
ing rider at a meeting there arc a lot of people saying I'm 
not riding well." 

After the rest. Hartack reconciled with Murty and went 
up to the Balmoral meeting at Washington Park for his Ar- 
mageddon. There he faced the continuing problem of poor 
mounts. Observed a Washington Park official: "He wasn’t 
getting the big stakes horses from the big stables, the horses 
he used to get. His mounts were live, to a point. But they 
weren’t the big horses.’’ Everyone except Hartack noticed a 
change in his attitude at Balmoral. (It is characteristic of 
Hartack that he never admits he has made a change, as 
though to do so were to admit that he had been wrong Im:- 
fore.) Says Agent Murty: "He began working very hard. 
His personal handling of people had always been so bad 
that if he were our ambassador we’d be at war all the time. 
He’s a very high-tempered person. But he came to me one 
day and he said. ‘We’ve got a lot of old beefs, old com- 
plaints, and we’re gonna have to work from here.' He said. 
'I've got more old feuds to straighten out than any rider 
you’ve ever had.’ He said. ‘All we can do is you (ell these 
people that if they've got a complaint about anything in 
the past that I’ve done, tell 'em just give me a chance to 
ride a horse for ’em and that’ll straighten it out. All I want 
is an opportunity.' ’’ 

Like B man tn a cava 

The change in Hartack was seen around Balmoral in small 
ways. He would have long, patient talks with "gyps” (short 
for gypsies, small-time nomadic owners, usually with strings 
of second-rate horses) on how their animals could be im- 
proved. He became superpunctual about dawn workouts, 
which in the past he had often treated with seeming non- 
chalance. But mostly the change was in his attitude on the 
race course. Explains an oldtimc student of Hartack and 
an official of Washington and Arlington Parks: 

"Bill’s attitude used to be 100' , riding. He didn't care 
about anybody — his mind was 100' ; on riding. Now it's 
I50' i . When he walks in that jocks' room, it becomes his 
cave. He doesn’t want to talk, he doesn’t want to socialize 
around. All he wants to do is sit and concentrate on that 
next race, what he’s gonna do with his horse and what he 
can expect from the other horses. He has a little book in his 
mind, like a pitcher’s book on hitlers, and w hen he’s study- 
ing this book and somebody comes up to glad-hand him. 
he'll just ignore them. It isn't exactly rudeness, although 
it certainly looks rude. It’s just that he's 150'',' racing. He's 
like a man in a cave with blinkers on. 

"He showed plenty of flashes of riding in this meeting 
like the old Hartack. Shooting into the rail quickly and sure- 
ly and skillfully, shooting for an opening that he knows is 
gonna close in the snap of a finger. If people would stop 
looking at his personality and look at the record they'd sec 
lie’s anything but washed up. He's taking ordinary mounts 
and winning with them. He’s not getting the chalk, although 
people are still making him the chalk, and when he doesn’t 
win. they boo him unmercifully. He's in the same boat that 
Arcaro once was in.” 

With all the improvement in Hartack 's attitude, and his 
obsession with riding winners, no one need fear that Har- 
lack is about to become the Lord Chesterfield of racing. If 


his temper is somewhat under control, it is nonetheless 
smoldering below decks. A few weeks ago he figured in an 
incident that could have gol him barred from racing ft r 
months. Riding a 9-to-5 favorite, he was thrown at the 
start of the race. Later four beefy men began pelting him 
with obscenities, and Hartack bolted for them. The Clerk 
of Scales grabbed him around the neck and held him until 
all 1 1.1 pounds of fury could be calmed. Says Hartack of 
the incident: 

"The good fans know that you're trying to do your best. 
But there's a lot of people come to the racetrack to knock. 
Anybody tliat falls, they think it’s a big joke. A lot of people 
have very small mitids.and they choose to think that perhaps 
you did it on purpose, or they may not believe this but they’ll 
say it just the same. A person’d have to be made of iron to 
actually disregard this. I don’t disregard it. no. Yes. I do re- 
act to them. In fact, if one of them said it to my face and I 
could see him and I was close enough to him I'd hit him." 

To understand a Hartack who is willing to take on four 
men twice his .size after a race, one must understand Har- 
tack 's attitude. It is at the bottom of his successes and his 
troubles, and no one is more aware of this than Hartack 
himself. He says: 

"Being a perfectionist causes a lot of trouble. This whole 
profession is really not one for a perfectionist. There's loo 
many things involved that can go haywire, starting with the 
horse, which is an c.xceptional intangible. My answer is to 
win. and anything that takes my mind off winning bothers 
me. I want to win every race 1 ride. 1 don't care about any- 
thing else. Now. it’s practically impossible to win every 
race. I’m not going to say that it is impossible, because 
I just won't believe that. A lot of times I'll ride a horse 
whose form is ordinary, I can’t say, ‘O.K., he’s ordinary. 
I'm gonna ride him ordinary.' When the man says ’Cio!’ 
he’s supposed to win; that’s what I’m there for. 

‘■J’vc studied myself to a great extent, and when I'm an- 
gry or intense I feel a certain amount of hate, and when I'm 
haling, haling to lose, well, then everything I do is dedicat- 
ed to win. Now, when you feel this way and it’s inside of 
you, the things that you say outwardly arc gonna look dif- 
ferent. When I hate. 1 concentrate 100' ,' belter. I feci lOO'^o 
belter, because to work under hatred forces me to win. And 
when 1 lose. 1 hale even more. So 1 may appear to be a little 
shorl-tcmpcrcd or taciturn because it’s impossible for me 
to be social when I’m in that frame of mind. 

"I don't want to abuse anybody, but I want to win. And 
I want to win more than 1 want to worry about whether 
I'm abusing somebody or not. It would be good if 1 could 
remedy this. But I wouldn’t be myself then. I’d be anotlier 
person.” 

Hartack makes these statements about himself with the 
same intensity, the same concentration, that he takes to the 
starting gate. }Ie sits on the edge of his chair, unsmiling, 
looking his listener straight in the eye, phrasing his state- 
ments with care and a far better command of English than 
one has come to expect of jockeys. He talks rapidly, but 
with precision and verve; he knows exactly what he wants 
to say, and he does not intend to be swayed from saying it. 

He has, in recent years, substituted an awful coldness for 
the white-hot anger he used to display when anybody 
called him Willie, a name that hung about him for years 
like a permanent part of his tack. There arc barroom 
theories and Jiingian theories, three for a quarter, on why 
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THE WORD FOR THE 
T-BIRD WAS OUCH’ 


The Thunderbird was a rich but routine warmup for the U.S. 
Open untii Jack Nicklaus got a pain in the neck and Arnold 
Palmer enlivened his comeback with some shots that hurt 

by GWiLYM S. BROWN 



A rnold Palmer had rested for a inonih, 
k and in his absence the professional 
golf tour had settled down like an army 
between wars and rested with him. Then 
last week he returned, and all was agony 
and ecstasy once again. The scene was 
the Thunderbird Classic, a 5100,000 frol- 
ic on ihe .stalely fairways of the West- 
chester Country Club in a suburb of 
New York. Occurring only a week be- 
fore the U.S. Open— wherl; the winner 
collects a mere 516,000 in cash but a 
mintful of prestige — the Thunderbird 
figured to be essentially a place for 
warmup.s and comebacks. Everybody 
wanted to see if Arnie was out of the 
slump he was supposed to have been in. 
and if Ben Hogan’s return to tourna- 
ment action was competitive or senti- 
mental. and to decide who was really 
hitting the ball well enough to win the 
Open Championship at Brookline, Mass. 
What no one had really expected was 
that the Thunderbird would itself turn 
into an astonishing sporting event, But 
that is what happens when one forgets 
that Palmer is around. If there is a way 
to make a golf tournament thrilling, Ar- 
nold will find it, and by the time he had 
shot a 277 and gone through a sudden- 
death playoff and finally collected his 
525,000 winner’s check at Westchester 
last Sunday afternoon, even his hand 
was shaking a little. 

Palmer had been on rest-and-rehabili- 
tation leave at his home in Latrobc. Pa., 
for four weeks — fellow pro Doug San- 
ders claimed Palmer just needed the lime 
to count his money — and on his very 
first competitive round he showed how 
much good the lime off had done him. 
He shot a 3-undcr-par 67 to take the 
lead that first day at the Thunderbird, 
and he displayed more vigor pounding 
up and down the fairways than he had 
shown in months. Once more his drives 
were well out in front of alt his oppo- 
nents. and there was a smoothness to his 
putting stroke that nearly satisfied even 
him. He was almost never in trouble on 
the light West Course of the Westchest- 
er club. After three days of play he was 
two strokes ahead of the field and it was 
hard to imagine that anybody was going 


Discomfited Jack, who strained a muscle 
while swinging at a tee shot, tenderly tests 
his neck after heat treatments and a message. 
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to catch up \vilh him. ’1 am enjoying the 
game again." he said. 

Also enjoying the game uas Paul Har- 
nc>. a long-hitting, littlc-knovsn pro 
from Worcester. Mass, who had outresl- 
cd I’almer, having stayed away from 
competition since the Masters last April. 
Much to the surprise of everyone, here 
was Harney matching Arnie enjoyment 
for enjoyment coming into the 17th hole 
of the final round. The 1 7th is a modest 
par-4, and when Harney liii his second 
shot into a trap. Palmer, who was play- 
ing with him. looked like a winner again. 
Arnold could not stand the thought of 
such prosperity. “My ball was in a Huffy 
lie. and I got careless.” he said later. 
What Harney and a few million teievi- 
sion watchers saw was Palmer bouncing 
an easy wedge shot over the back of the 
green and 25 yards down a steep grade. 
He hit his next shot up the bank, and 
glowered a.s it rolled right back down 
again. Now he was apparently in enough 
trouble to suit himself. He made a mem- 
orable recovery shot to within four feet 
of the pin and sank the putt for what he 
termed “the greatest 5 in my golfcareer,” 
Harney ended up with a 5. too. so they 
were still tied going into the final hole. 

On the par-5 18th. after Harney had 
hit a 100-yard approach shot w ithin eight 
feet of the pin only to mi.s.s his putt, 
i’almer needed simply to sink a four-foot 
birdie putt to win. Four children raised 
high a banner that .said "Arnie's Army.” 
the legion itself got set for a victory roar 
— and Arnie missed the putt. “I was 
thinking about a million other things.” 
he said, when he described the shot 
later. “I finally found my choking price 
— S25.000." 

Btit ihiit was enough drama for the 
day. and the fantasy of errors was quick- 
ly over. On the first extra hole of a sud- 
dcn-deaih playoff Harney got a bogey 
while Palmer sank a four-footer for a 
par Victory was Palmer's, and his 
comeback was confirmed. “My game is 
just about in shape for the Open." he 
said, as he headed toward Brookline, 
looking quite capable of enjoying him- 
se f here. too. 

The second comeback at Wesiehcslcr 

Anguished Arnold, who claims he is enjoying 
golf once again, is hardly happy when a putt 
somehow slips past the hole at Westchester. 
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Roaring 

down 

the 

River 


Ii was planned as a family affair 
— a chance for weekend oui- 
boarders to get a heady taste of 
real racing. But the 180-odd 
competitors who roared down 
the Hudson River, two to a boat, 
from Albany (left) to New York 
over 135 miles of churned-up 
waterway found themselves en- 
countering a lot more than they 
had bargained for. Bartenders 
and students, truck drivers and 
secretaries, plumbers and law- 
yers, they were kept busy dodg- 
ing floating telephone poles, 
bouncing off mudbanks and 
swerving past c.xcursion steam- 
ers. A few got their teeth knocked 
out as their craft slammed into 
the wakes of other boats ahead. 
One boat hit a snag and burned 
up. Some simply broke in pieces. 
But, all in all, it was a fine race. 
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60 LIGHTLY INTO 
THE WILDERNESS 

The new freeze>dry method of processing foods not only changes 
pounds to ounces, but turns a camp cook into a woodland chef 


I n the climbers' register at Kulshaii 
Cabin, a log shelter near the base 
of Hogsback Ridge on Mount Baker, 
there is a brief entry by a Seattle four- 
some newly down off the mountain's 
summit. Appended to the usual com- 
ments on weather and crevasses is a sim- 
ple ode to the processors of concen- 
trated foods. It reads. “Climbed the 
mountain, two-day trip on under 4 lbs. 
total food weight, great! Good meals, 
beefsteak, eggs, bacon, the works.” 

Anybody whose shoulders have grown 
raw under a heavy packboard, or who 
has been forced to throw out spoiled 
meats lugged 30 miles on foot, will add 
his own hurrah. For the backpacker's 
food problem, toughest poser of any 
long-range hiking, camping or climbing 
trip, has at last been solved by a new 
method of food processing called freeze- 
drying — a process that pharmaceutical 
houses have been using for many years to 
preserve sensitive water-soluble drugs, 
blood plasma and serum. 

Freeze-drying is the gentlest technique 
yet devised for preserving foods. It causes 
far less change in flavor, texture and fra- 
grance than heat-drying, canning or con- 
ventional freezing. Both raw and pre- 
pared foods are first quick-frozen at very 
low temperatures and then dried in vac- 
uum chambers where ice crystals arc 
sublimated, or transformed directly into 
water vapor and withdrawn without an 
intermediate melting step. As much as 
98';^ of the moisture is removed, and the 
foodsarc protected against adverse chem- 
ical, enzymatic and microbial changes. 
A pound of meat ends up weighing four 
ounces. High-water-content foods, such 
as fruits and vegetables, are more spec- 
tacular: a head of cabbage ends up look- 
ing like a spoonful of dried herbs. But, 
since the porous cellular structure of the 
food remains, reconstitution is quick and 
most nutritive values are preserved. Pre- 
paration time varies from one minute to 
half an hour, and the cooking usually 
means only soaking, then simmering or 
sauteing. There is no long wait, no work, 
no waste, and very little unburnable resi- 
due (some foil packs, some aluminum 
cans) to carry out. 

The leader in dehydration research is 
the Army Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute, but the end result is as 


by DOLLY CONNELLY 


far removed from powdered eggs as Ko- 
rea is from Lc Pavilion. Profiling from 
the Army's example, a number of con- 
cerns now are in the business of provid- 
ing highly concentrated foods in hun- 
dreds of varieties for outdoorsmen, sold 
in sporting goods stores or by mail. (Dri- 
Lite's March 1963 mail-order form lists 
62 items, variously packed in serving por- 
tions for two to eight persons.) And rac- 
ing after them are the suppliers of the 
supermarkets: Armour, Campbell, Wil- 
son, Liptonand Knorrand Maggi soups 
— all of whom see a potential for freeze- 
drying greater than that of today’s mul- 
ti-billion-dollar frozen-food industry. 
While 50 million housewives arc the ul- 
timate goal of these processors, the oul- 
doorsman is today’s benefactor. 

The American Mount Everest expe- 
dition carried hundreds of pounds of 
freeze-dried foods. They make an ideal 
survival food cache for a small plane, 
and are useful as reserve food on a boat, 
for extended automobile trips into re- 
mote areas, and for canoe trips. They are 
popular w ith big game hunters, high lake 
fishermen, lire watchers, foreign mission- 
aries, explorers and scientists on expedi- 
tion — with anyone, in fact, who is re- 
moved from reliable fresh food sources. 

On the oldiime backpack trip with 
fresh or canned food, the member in 
charge of supplies figured three to four 
pounds of food and cooking gear per 
man per meal. The new foods shrink 
this to one pound per man per day. One 
hiker in a party of four now can carry 
all the food for the group on a week- 
long trip. One man can carry, without 


spoilage, concentrated foods equivalent 
to a load of fresh and canned food on 
the back of a packhorse. .And that one 
pound of daily ration can consist of this 
variety: one ounce each of eggs, fruit, 
bacon, soup, vegetable and milk; two 
ounces each of meats, potatoes, shrimp 
crcolc, Spanish rice and pudding. There 
is no odor to the foods until heat seals 
are broken, and thus no enticement for 
marauding ants, bears and mice. 

With all these benefits, it seems un- 
grateful to quibble about the faint cot- 
tony texture of string beans and a lack 
of spice in the chili. Armour Star Lite 
might be criticized for the bulk of its 
products, which is not much less than 
that of fresh foods, Fragile freeze-dried 
pork chops, beefsteaks and other whole 
meats arc inclined to chip and crush un- 
less knapsacked with care. 

Indisputably, too, the foods will re- 
move some of the challenge from situa- 
tions in which man pits himself against 
the forces of nature, but all progress has 
its regrettable side. I once asked a fa- 
mous mountaineer \shal he carried in 
the way of supplies on his long, one- 
man backpack expeditions into Wash- 
ington’s Cascade Range. He answered. 
"J don't go into the mountains to cat. 
I eat when I get back out again.” He 
would take with him on a week-long 
series of summit climbs only a few flat 
tins of sardines, some six-ounce cans of 
grapefruit juice, a couple of large bars 
of chocolate and two pounds of pow- 
dered brewers' yeast as a source of pro- 
tein and B vitamins. 

For the less dedicated but better-fed 



woodsman, a few old-fashioned ingredi- 
enis still must be carried in addition to 
packs of freeze-dried meals. Because fat 
deteriorates rapidly, some concentrated 
foods contain none. And fat, as any di- 
eter can tell you, brings out much of the 
flavor and juiciness of meat. Canned but- 
ter. or belter-keeping margarine, and 
canned bacon or the new bacon bars 
(Wilson & Co. cooks and presses one 
pound of bacon into a three-ounce bar) 
add a great deal to freeze-dried foods. 
Fat should be used abundantly with the 
meals, which arc fat- and bone-trimmed 
and dry. Spread steaks and chops and 
patties on both sides with butter before 
you fry, and do not try to barbecue. Al- 
most all the chewy-textured fruits are 
packed unsweetened and thus require 
sugar. Incidentally, fruits improve with 
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overnight soaking in preference to the 
short simmer time specified on labels. 

A plastic shaker is vital to thorough 
dissolution of citrus-fruit crystals and 
tomato juice powders, which show a 
stubborn disinclination to give in com- 
pletely when stirred in a camp cup. One- 
pot whole-meal dishes can be concocted 
inexpensively out of such extending com- 
binations as instant potatoes added to 
soups, dehydrated cooked meat and a 
spoonful of onion-soup mix stirred into 
instant rice, and almost any reconstitut- 
ed soup used as liquid with instant rice. 
The soups, by the way, are the most suc- 
cessful of all dehydrated products. 
Knorr's cream of leek soup, excellent 
when hot, turns into vichyssoise when 
chilled — a rare luxury in a canoe. Camp- 
bell's Red Keltic line of dry soup mixes. 


which come in little two-ounce cans, in- 
cludesa cream of mushroom which serves 
as a very good white sauce in the field. 
Wilson's meatballs arc delicious floated 
in beef noodle soup. Sweetened apple- 
sauce stirred into instant rice makes a 
very acceptable pudding. Vegetables arc 
improved by the addition of a bouil- 
lon cube. 

The best use for freeze-dried foods is 
in combination with freshly caught trout 
or salmon, or pheasant or quail shot in 
the field. Frccze-dricd foods make possi- 
ble other methods of cooking besides the 
camper’s everlasting fry, fry, fry. Since 
salmon and hollandaisc is one of the bet- 
ter combinations known to man, why 
not fresh-caught salmon and a spoonful 
of powdered hollandaise? It would even 
be possible to poach a trout in a court 
bouillon made with carrot, onion and 
parsley flakes, freeze-dried lemon juice, 
salt and a bay leaf. 

Processors must keep in mind that the 
experienced backpacker carries with him 
a one-burner stove, a neat little wind- 
proof gadget that folds itself into two 
containing pots. This gives him one pot 
sacred to his hot drink, a second pot and 
lid for his onc-dish meal. If a full meal 
cannot be stirred into that single sim- 
mering pot, it will not do him much good. 
Some processors have met this problem 
with remarkable ingenuity. Armour uses 
heavy foil that does double duty as a 
soaking container and aims almost ev- 
erything toward that single pot. Wilson’s 
frcczc-dricd meats, packed in small alu- 
minum tins that open with a jackknife, arc 
easiest of all. You open the can, add hot 
water, allow one minute to soak, and eat. 
It's as simple as that. Wilson's meat bars 
pack 500 calories of protein into a three- 
ounce chunk that can be eaten as is. 

But the fancy meal combinations of 
many little packs, requiring many prep- 
aration procedures and pots, will irritate 
any voyageur. Who wants to spend half 
the night crouching with a flashlight over 
a primus? The four-course meal pack 
could be discontinued — unless the proc- 
essor is determined to create the instant 
housewife, the inevitable outcome of 
this sort of progress. 

But I'm quibbling again. Blessings on 
all of you for taking the load off my 
back. CNO 
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Like the little old lady who lived in a shoe. 
Manager Danny Murtaugh of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates is suffering from a surplus. In this 
case the problem is too many pitchers— and 
too few base hits by MYRON COPE 



THE PITCHING EXPLOSION IN 


T o a pitcher, Forbes Field is related 
less to Pittsburgh than to Para- 
dise. It is a huge ball park where ba.se- 
balls driven 400 feet fall happily into the 
gloves of outfielders instead of into the 
stands, and pitchers fortunate enough 
to be traded to the Pirates — as Boston's 
Don Schwall and the Cardinals' Don 
Cardwell were last fall — immediately en- 
vision happy days ahead. 

But it seems that Paradise, if not lost, 
has a long waiting list, and this year 
Pirate pitchers are finding it difficult to 
pitch in Forbes Field. The trouble is that 
they cannot get to the mound. There are 
loo many of them, good ones, in line. 
The Pirates could use a few- runs but they 
w ould hardly know what to do with an- 
other pitcher if someone should leave 
him on the doorstep. 

"For a combination of quality and 
depth. I've never seen the likes of this 
pitching stair,” says Smoky Burgess, a 


National League catcher for more than 
1 2 years. And Harvey Kuenn. who spicnt 
nine seasons in the American League be- 
forejoining the Giants in 1961, says that 
he has seen only one staff as deep as 
Pittsburgh's. "Cleveland in 1954,” Kuenn 
says. "They had Bob Feller, Bob Lemon, 
Mike Garcia. Early Wynn. Art Houttc- 
man. Don Mossi, Ray Narlcski and Hal 
Newhouser. I’ve probably missed one or 
tw'o. but you can look them up.” 

The Pirate names, with the exception 
of Bob Friend. Roy Face [see cover), 
Harvey Haddix and Vernon Law, arc 
hardly as familiar as those of the old In- 
diaas. at least to the public. There is not 
a man on the staff who won 20 games in 
1962. But by the middle of June, with the 
season one-third gone, the Pirate earned 
run average was down to a remarkable 
2.67 a game, and it was pretty evident 
that Bob Friend was not pitching every 
day, Around the National League no one 


asks, for example, "Who is Alvin O'Neal 
McBean?” 

McBcan is the jazzy string bean signed 
in the Virgin Islands in 1957 who caused 
a stir the first day he appeared in the Pi- 
rates' minor league camp. Seated among 
two dozen pitchers on the infield grass 
and wearing muttonchop sideburns, Mc- 
Bcan listened to a pitching coach deliver 
a lecture. "Talk, talk. talk, talk,” Mc- 
Bean said. Soon his head began to droop. 
He leaned back on his elbows. In a mat- 
ter of minutes he lay flat on his back, 
sound asleep. 

"McBean!" bellowed the pitching 
coach. 

Eyes popping, McBean awoke; 
threw his arms to the side and kicked his 
right leg into the air. "Just practicing my 
slide, coach!" he cried. 

McBcan won 15 games in his second 
big league .season last year and, according 
to San Francisco's Orlando Cepeda, has 
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Old leg 


DEEPEST PITCHING STAFF in hascbiill lincs up on clugoiit steps. I. eft to riglil arc 
Don Cardv^eli. Tommie Sisk. Roy Face. Don Schwall, Alvin McBean. Joe Gibbon. 
Bob Friend. Harvey Haddix, V'ernon Law, Earl Francis. Bob Veale and Pitching 
Coach Don Osborn. Schwall and Cardwell arrived in recent deals. Haddix and Face 
in old ones; the other seven pitchers are all products of the Pirate farm system. 


PARADISE 


more stuff than any other Pirate pitcher. 
One day this spring he walked four men 
in one inning, but he dismissed his wild- 
ness as a lapse no more freyuent than 
presidential elections. "I am wild once 
every four years." he explained. Alvin 
McBean has a 2.74 ERA this season 
and. when not starting, has been superb 
in relief, yielding only two earned runs 
in 15 innings. 

Earl Coleman Francis, from Slab 
Fork. W. Va.. had a so-so 9 S record as 
a sophomore last year. But four of his 
defeats were by one run. In September 
alone he beat the liJodgers on four hits, 
the Giants on four hits and the Cin- 
cinnati Reds on two hits. "Slab Fork." 
Francis tells you. "is where a flood came 
down through the hills and washed out 
a little gully, so they put a few houses 
there. It's between four hills — Slab Fork 
Mountain to the south. Tipple Hill to 
the east. Five Hill to the west and a 


trash dump to the north. The trash dump 
is called ‘Trash Dump.'" 

Don Schwall is so hand.some that his 
teammates call him Tyrone and some- 
times Gregory. As he steps into the bat- 
ting cage for his practice swings, a fal- 
setto voice calls out to Manager Danny 
Murtauglt; "Hey. how come Donnie 
has to wear a helmet?" To such barbs 
Sehw'all turns a magnificent profile and 
says. "Eat your heart out." 

•At Boston two years ago Schwall won 
15 games after May 16 and was the 
American League's Rookie of the Year; 
last season he decided to improve his 
curve by shortening his stride and as a 
result became so fouled up that the Red 
Sox were willing to trade him and Jim 
Pagliaroni for Dick Stuart and Jack 
Lamabe. "Schwall was the worst-looking 
thrower I'd ever seen." says Don Os- 
born. the Pirate pitching coach. "Hewas 
letting go of the ball before his foot even 


hit the ground. But we got him back 
into his rhythm." During the first 40 
days of this season. Schwall pitched ex- 
cel Icntly every time he went to the mound 
-which was exactly four times. This 
so impressed Murtaugh that he made 
Schwall a regular member of his rather 
fluid starling corps, and Schwall has a 
sparkling l..t7 ERA to show for it. 

Joe Gibbon knows how tough it is to 
find steady employment, too. A rangy 
left-hander from Hickory. Miss.. Gib- 
bon lias a sweeping sidearm delivery that 
makes left-handed hitters perspire with 
fright. Cincinnati's Gordy Coleman once 
said to Burgess. "I'd rather be in an acre 
of rattlesnakes than to hit at Gibbon.” 
Coming along as a sophomore in 1961, 
CJibboii won 1.1 games, but last year 
injuries washed up a promising season. 
For one thing, he dislocated a finger 
falling on Pittsburgh's plaster-of-Paris 
infield. 


PITCHER EXPLOSION <onli,meU 


Though perfectly lit this year. Gibbon 
faced the prospect of having to wail till 
the Fourth of July for a starting assign- 
ment. The season was a mere 20 days old. 
however, when two strokes of immense 
good fortune delighted him. Schwall. 
scheduled to pitch, came down with a 
virus; Francis, named to take Schwall's 
place, developed a muscle spasm in his 
back. At the last minute Danny Mur- 
taugh pointed to Gibbon, who wished his 
teammates a slow recovery and went out 
and pitched a three-hitter. To date. Gib- 
bon has had five more starts, with a 
resultant 2. .10 ERA. 

Actually, Bob Friend, an 1 S-game win- 
ner last year, is the only Pirate who, from 
the beginning of the 1963 season, has 
received anything resembling a regular 
turn on the mound, and every day Friend 
walks to and from the ball park — a round 
trip of 4.2 miles — in order to stay in per- 
fect shape to defend his toehold against 
the snapping wolves — Francis, \fcBean, 
Schwall, Cardwell, Gibbon and Vernon 
Law. the last-named back from the mi- 
nors after apparently ridding himself of 
arm. knee and ankle troubles. Someday 
Murtaugh fully intends to pick five ro- 
tating starters and pack off the others to 
grouse in the bullpen until one of the se- 
lect five shows a weakness — say. a hang- 
nail or slumping posture. 

Already in the bullpen are: 1) Roy 
Face: 2) Harvey Haddix. who in 1959 
pitched 12 perfect innings one night 
against the Braves and. at 37. is still so 
sharp (2,17 ERA) that in one relief ap- 
pearance he put down si.x straight Giants, 
including four on strikeouts: 3) Bob 
Veale, a 6-foot 6-inch rookie southpaw 
who, the Pirates insist, throws as hard as 
anyone in baseball, not omitting Don 
Drysdale and Sandy Koufax; and 4) 
Tommie Sisk, an Oklahoman just turned 
21 who. according to Friend. ”is fast, 
has control and shows as much poi.se as 
you’ll ever find in a kid this age." Even 
more impressive than Sisk’s poise, how- 
ever, is his 1.80 FRA compiled after re- 
lieving in 1 7 games. 

■‘From where I sit.” says Trainer Dan- 
ny Whelan, •‘the big difference this year 
is I got no hypochondriacs. These pitch- 
ers can’t afford to pull that my-arm-is- 
killing-me stuff. When pitchers go bad 
they say. ‘Oh. my elbow!’ or ‘My shoul- 
der!' or ’My back hurts!’ This music I'm 
not hearing this year.” 

Too many pitchers, like too many 
cooks, conceivably could lou.se things 

conllnued 


THE FORK BALL 

Extend the fore and ntiddlc fingers of your 
right hand and you will make a fair fac- 
simile of the letter V. an anatomical phe- 
nomenon that has been put to good use by 
at least one prime minister and several 
million smokers. When FlRoy Face of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates extends these fingers, 
however, they come out of his right hand 
like the letter U. Face wasn’t born that 
way. This aberration came from stuffing a 
National League baseball deep into the 
cleft of his fingers, something he has been 
doing constantly since iy53 in order to 
throw a pitch called the fork ball. And it is 
largely because Roy Face can throw a fork 
ball w ith accuracy and speed that he is the 
best relief pitcher in the National League. 

No player is in more demand— or in 
shorter supply — these days than a good 
relief pitcher. So exacting is the job that 
there are even specialists among specialists; 
some come into a game early, some in the 
middle innings and some late. Face is one 
of those who take a nap for the first six 
innings. As a late (or “short") man he is 
one of the glamour boys of the relief corps. 
He does not pitch much, but if he gives up 
even one run, it usually is a calamity. 

Relief pitchers generally are big, power- 
ful fellows who stalk out of the bullpen 
and blow the opposition down with raw 
power, but Roy Face looks like the prize in 
the bottom of a Cracker Jack box. He is 
only 5 feet 8 inches tall, wears false teeth, 
and his expression is as mournful as a man 
who has just been drafted. But what Face 
lacks in size and beauty, he makes up for 
in determination. He throws so hard it 
sometimes seems that his right arm will 
jump out of its socket. He puts so much 
umph into his pitches that all 155 pounds 
of him quiver, says a teammate, "like a 
little of wet mou-se shaking itself dry." 

In spite of Face’s unheroic stature, he 
has all the requisites of the great relief 
ntan: endurance, resiliency, control and 
guts. Once he pitched in nine straight 
games. "My arm throbbed until 1 fell 
asleep," he said, "but it felt great the next 
morning." He has a portfolio of solid 
pitches that includes a fast ball, a curve and 
a slider besides his blue-chip fork ball. And 
he is unconcerned by impossible situations. 
"I don't let base runners bother me," he 
says blandly — which is fortunate because 
there arc inevitably a number of them 
around when Pirate Manager Danny Mur- 
taugh waves him in. And Face is asked to 
pitch often — 376 times since 1957 — which 
is almost every other time the Pirates have 
played. 

Face has won 76 ball games and lost 


AND ROY FACE 

68, with a lifetime earned run average of 
3.50. Once, in 1959. he won 18 games and 
lost just one to set a major league record. 
But the fact that Face gets into .so many 
ball games shows his worth more than any 
statistic, particularly since statistics are 
customarily mi.slc.iding in the ca.se of relief 
pitchers. "He’s simply the best we have," 
says Murtaugh, "so we use him." In one 
game Face came in to pitch with the ba.sc.s 
loaded and no outs. Two fork balls and a 
slider later the side was out. 

Baseball has been blessed with other ex- 
cellent relief pitchers, of course, and in a 
given year a number may have had more 
spectacular seasons than Face. But good 
year, bad year, good year, bad year is the 
normal pattern for relief pitchers or. even 
more often, one superb season followed 
by oblivion. Face’s form chart, however, 
reads like .Sahara temperatures at high 
noon— consistently high— and only Hovl 
W’iihclm of the White Sox has approached 
his annual excellence. 

F.'tcc arrived in Pittsburgh in 1953, a 
draftee off the Dodgers’ Montreal farm 
team. In Pittsburgh he caught sight of ex- 
Yankee Joe Page throw ing a strange pitch: 
the fork. Sent to the minors in ’54, Face 
worked hard on the pitch, and when he 
came back to Pittsburgh the next season 
hardly anyone was able to hit this strange 
darting thing that acted like a cross be- 
tween a knuckle ball and a sinker. "How 
do you know which way it will go?" Face 
was once asked. "1 don’t." he said, "but 
neither does the batter.” 

On May 30, 1958 Milwaukee beat him 
7-4. After that, no one beat him for a year 
and a half, during which time Face ap- 
peared in 98 games and won 22 of them. 
Finally he threw the wrong pitch to the 
Dodgers’ Charlie Neal. "I feel the same 
way losing as w inning,” he said afterward, 
“except I'm happier w inning." 

Mostly Face has remained a very happy 
fellow-. A carpenter by early inclination 
(his grandfather, father, two brothers and 
five uncles followed that trade around his 
home town, Stephentown, N.Y.), Face has 
left cabinetmaking for the off season and 
has parlayed his fork ball into a S5U.0(X)- 
a-year pitching job with the Pirates. Such 
is his fame that he has also been paid as 
much as 510,000 for a scries of public ap- 
pearances that consists largely of strum- 
ming a guitar and yodcling. Roy Face is 
not beloved in Pittsburgh for his nightclub 
act, however, but because, as Casey Sten- 
gel says it: "He walks in there and com- 
mences pounding.” 

Tom C. Bkoov 
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new Goodyear Doable Eagle with lifeGuard Safety Spare 



New Vytacord, only in new 
Double Eagle, insulates against 
heat, a tire's worst enemy. 
Tires made with Vytacord poly- 
ester run cool, are stronger 
under extreme heat than tires 
made with nylon or rayon. 


LifeGuard Safety Spare is a complete inner tire. Not just a shield or 
tube, but a fully-inflated tire with tread, cord and bead. Spare inner 
tire keeps going even if outer tire is damaged. 965 round safety cells 
ride over puncturing objects. 


Widest tread made. Tufsyn 
rubber. Wrap-around design. 
Outwears any other auto tire 
made. New radial whitewall 
pattern adds high styling 
to your car. 






Sea & Ski’s unique sun filter was perfected by the 
Desert Research Institute. It lets in more tanning 
rays than its nearest competitor, blocks out most 
burning rays. Test after test proves that no other 
suntan lotion can match it. That’s why millions 
tan best with Sea & Ski. Why you will, too! 

Get the best of the sun— get SEA &, SKI! 



Great news for oil users! 
SEA & SKI OIL-LESS OIL 
A new kind of suntan oil! Won- 
derfully light, non-greasy and 
non-oily. Penetrates to protect 
under the skin. Gives a super- 
fast, super-safe tan! P. S. For 
extra protection on nose and 
lips get new Sea & Ski Snootie! 


01963 Sea L SKI Co.. Di>. eotin, ind 


Reno, 


PITCMBR EXPLOSION conllnutd 


Up in Forbes Field (breathes there a 
pitcher who has not said: “How can I 
pitch if I don’t work regular?’’), but 
Murtaugh, who only looks like Captain 
Bligh. is not overly concerned about 
mutiny. On the bench Murtaugh usually 
talks like a shipyard worker— which he 
once was — but in response to an inter- 
view sounds as if he were dictating a busi- 
ness letter: 

“A.s regards having too many pitchers, 
I do not believe any manager in base- 
ball regards having seven qualified Start- 
ers as a detriment. It tends to create — 
what is the word? — greater cITort on the 
part of the pitchers. 

“I would have to say that Francis pos- 
sibly has the best repp-ur-twar of all the 
pitchers on my staff. He has an outstand- 
ing fast ball, an outstanding curve, an 
outstanding change of pace, and he can 
get all three over the plate consistently.” 
After pitching the season opener, how- 
ever, Francis waited eight days for his 
second start, then six days for his third. 
Pitching infrequently, he has had little 
chance to flash his repp-ur-twar at the 
National League. 

Pitchers in company strength 

How, all of a sudden, docs Murtaugh 
come to have pitchers in near-company 
strength? Joe L. Brown is the reason. 
Brown, a general manager with a big- 
park fetish for defense, not only traded 
for Schwall and Cardwell but, while the 
Dodgers were making a lot of noise about 
signing young bonus fast bailers, quietly 
systematized the Pirates’ minor league 
pitcher factory. He put an ex-pitchcr in 
charge of his No. 1 farm club, an ex- 
pitcher in charge of his No. 2 farm club 
and an ex-calchcr in charge of his No. 3 
farm club. Most important, in 1958 he 
hired Don Osborn. 

Osborn, 54 and gray, never pitched in 
the majors but, during 1940 and 1941, 
when he was a manager-pitcher at Van- 
couver, he set some sort of predusk rec- 
ord by winning 33 straight day games. 
“Of course, as manager 1 was picking my 
spots,” li^ explains. In any case, Brown 
designated Osbornhis minor league pitch- 
ing instructor and for five years had him 
traveling from the state of Washington 
to North Carolina in summcr,from Puer- 
to Rico to Arizona in winter, to tutor 
bush league pitchers. “I don’t think any 
club did as much of this as we did,’’ says 
Brown, who this year brought up Osborn 
to oversee his graduates. 
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* . , . The interior geometry (roundness) o£ the FIRST FLIGHT 
golf ball is greatly superior to that of any other golf ball we 


have examined and the only one that has a perfectly true center. 


'Quoted from technical report which 
will b« Mnt you on requot. 


Prsiidonl, lndu>tri«l Ldboratorles, Inc. 




CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. 


This un-retouched X-ray of the five top selling $1.25 
golf balls shows why Steel Power 

Center® is "the greatest success in golf ball history" 


LD ONir IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 

, ...ll.bl, in your pro .hop, send $15.00 per dopen .rrd nemo .rrd 

iddr... o! yot ;pl’prof'..ioe.l .o w. =.o .end hiro hi. p.o.I eo,..n,i,...on. 


It's Not How Many Play It . . . 
But HOW MANY WIN WITH IT! 

In 1962, and to dale in 1963, the 
patented steel power center golf ball has 
won more money on the tour than any 
other golf ball. 

MONEY BACK GUAKANTBC 

Boy three Fir.t Flight balls trom your golf pro- 
fessional. Aller ploying them, it you do not ogree 
with Jimmy Demoret, Gory Player, Gene lilller 
Doug Sanders, Bo Wininger. Joe Compbell ond 
many other top professionals that First Flight is 
the greatest ball you ever played, you moy re- 
turn them to 0 $ for full refund. 


available in 
THREE 

COMPRESSIONS 

80+, 90 + , 95 + 


IVIEN! 


Here’s deodorant 
protection 


YOU 

CAN 

TRUST 



Fastest, neatest way to all-day 
protection. Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant glides on smoothly, 
speedily; is never sticky and 
dries in record time. The man's 
deodorant preferred by men . . . 
absolutely dependable. 1 .00 flf 


PITCHER EXPLOSION ^oniinuej 

Pittsburgh's ntuhitude of pitchers, 
backed up by an infield that Murtaugh 
calls "my reindeer," ought to win the 
pennant by 10 games, one might con- 
clude. However, the club has one draw- 
back. Its hitting has resembled something 
you might see at Miss Penny packer's Fin- 
ishing School. The Pirates hit singles, lots 
of them, but runs they simply do not 
produce. Farly in the season Casey Sten- 
gel hurled the ultimate insult by refusing 
to walk cleanup hitter Donn Clendenon 
with runners on second and third and 
one out. Murtaugh nevertheless professes 
to be optimistic. 

"Our theory." he says, "is the less 
runs you give up. the fewer you have to 
score. However, it is true that our hit- 


ting thus far has been sporadic — or is the 
word sposmadic? You didn't know I 
could throw them big words around, 
did you?" 

"What are you going to do for hit- 
ters?" Murtaugh wasasked. "Tradesomc 
of your pitchers?" 

"Q.t.D." Murtaugh said. 

"Q.E.n.?" 

"Didn't you ever take Latin? That 
means I am finished. 1 do not know what 
them initials stand for, but you put them 
on tlie end of an algebra paper. Many 
limes I put them down when 1 wasn't 
finished but I explained to the teacher 
that 1 couldn't work out the problem." 

Some problems arc indeed dillicult. 
Like how to win a pennant with all the 
pitching in the world — and nobody to 
swing a bat. end 
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One 

finger 

photography 


Now, at the touch of a finger, you take one picture, 
and automatically get set for the next! With the 
Kodak Motormatic 35F Camera, there's no pause 
to wind film. You can get up to ten shots in ten 
seconds, as a spring-powered motor winds the film 
instantly after each shot! A built-in electric eye sets 
exposure. A handy pop-up flash holder is built right in 
-and flash exposure is set automatically as you focus. 
Try the Kodak Motormatic 35F Camera at your 
Kodak dealer's. Less than $120. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. ROCHESTER 4. N. Y. 




YOUNGSTERS 

UNDER SAIL AND 
HOW THEY GET THERE 


The lO-year-old on the opposite page, intent on his job of reconciling 
a willful spinnaker, a choppy sea and a gusty breeze, is no unique phenom- 
enon. Each summer an estimated 35,000 youngsters hand and steer their 
boats with the cool competence of young Columbuses on the rivers, bays, 
lakes and inlets of the U.S. Using a special color-photography process 
reminiscent of the French Impressionists, Photographer Stephen Michael 
has captured on the following pages much of the natural grace, the eager- 
ness and the enthusiasm of young sailors as they pursue their age-old sport 
at the annual race week oft' Long Island Sound’s Larchmont Yacht Club, 
where each year hundreds of youngsters and adults alike join in one of the 
East Coast's biggest regattas. But not even Michael’s pictures can suggest 
the long days of careful planning, the worrying and the fretting, and the 
hours of dedicated adult sacrifice that go into the making of these young 
able seamen, for it is not by accident that they know how to handle 
themselves in a boat. Most of the juniors who sailed in the Larchmont 
regatta, like most of those sailing throughout the country, learn well 
under competent supervision in a Junior Sailing Program at some yacht 
club. On pages 35-38 a noted yachting authority and member of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union's junior sailing committee discusses some 
of the problems involved in organizing and operating such a program. 


READY FOR FAIR WEATHER OR FOUL. ONE DIMINUTIVE CREWMAN AT 
LARCHMONT MANS MAINSHEET, ANOTHER GETS SPINNAKER TO DRAW 
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YOUNG SAILORS 


ORGANIZING A JUNIOR SAILING PROGRAM 


BY LEDMARD M. FOWLE, junior vacmt racing committeg. n.av.r u. 
AND MARY JANE HODGES 


There are. in all likelihood, as many 
ways lo teach a child how to sail as there 
are children to learn, adults to demon- 
strate and boats for them to sail in. To- 
day. however, the commonest method is 
to gather the would-be sailors into a 
group under the sponsorship of a local 
yacht club aitd to launch them all to- 
gether under the command of some sally 
young collegian eager to put his love for 
sailing and his need for cash to good use 
in the summer months. This arrange- 
ment -generally known as the Junior 
Sailing Program— can he seen running its 
often erratic hut generally rewarding 
course through storm and calm from the 
Kourth of July to Labor Day at more 
and more of the nation's yacht dubs 
each year. 

The notion of hiring college boys to 
teach the local youngsters to sail is not 
new. it began lo take hold at yacht dubs 
some time after World War I. but its 
purpose was then largely just to bring 
the kids up properly in the sport their 
fathers loved. With the huge growth in 
boating of all kinds since World War II, 
the junior program has taken on added 
importance and added significance. Now 
many parents with no pre\ious inclina- 
tion of their own toward the water seek 
membership in a yacht dub just so their 
children can benefit from the program. 
The child's skill and enthusiasm in turn 
often prompt the parent to buy a boat 
and learn to sail it. Moreover, the sound 
seamanship learned by youngsters in jun- 
ior programs has become a \ilally im- 
portant factor in keeping the nation's 
waterways safe for adults. 

CAMPERS OR SAILORS 
Depending on the .size of the yacht club 
concerned, the junior program can in- 


WET BUT WISER, A GROUP OF 
YOUNG SAILORS HEADS HOME 
AFTER ONE DAY'S RACING TO 
REST UP FOR STILL ANOTHER 


dude as few as a dozen youngsters or as 
many as 150, ranging in age from 9 to 16 
years. Their differing skills and enthusi- 
asms for the sea may run the gamut 
from the innate ability of a born Bus 
.Mosbachcr to the sluggish indifference of 
a land tortoise. 

Inevitably, an uncomfortable hand- 
ful of these apprentices will have been 
shanghaied into the program because 
their mothers saw in it a convenient and 
relatively inexpensive way to gel the 
children out of the house. A day camp 
or a baby-sitting service, however, may 
produce good campers or good babies, 
but it won't produce good sailors. Our 


first word of advice, therefore, to all 
who would institute a Junior Sailing 
Program, is to make its purpose clear 
from the start. 

Once that purpose — the teaching ol 
the skills involved and the enjoyment to 
be had in sailing — is firmly established, 
four factors become necessary lo bring 
it to fruition. The first of these is a self- 
less and self-reliant junior-activitie.s 
chairman able and enthusiastic enough 
to run the whole show, 

SKIPPER AND MATE 
The cynic who once defined a camel as 
"a horse designed by a committee" 


Willi an ordinary electric fan 
serving as the wind, this sailing 
instructor perfected b> MIT 
can mimic the actions of u real 
boat in all points of sailing. 
Gimbals fore and aft allow the 
hull lo heel, while an elastic 
hand lends waierlike resistance 
to the centerboard. Bo.>i will 
lack or jibe under mainshccl. 
Labels identify parts of hull 
and sails, the points of sailing. 
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would find himself ihoroughly at home 
in a yacht club where junior activity is 
supervised by a committee of the board 
of governors or some such unwieldy au- 
thority. Like a ship in the midst of the 
sea. a junior program in the midst of tlie 
complexity of yacht-club activity can 
sail a fair course only if responsibility for 
it is put solely in the hands of a single 
adult authority. 

The duties are anything but easy. As 
the man in charge of keeping the ship 
afloat, the junior chairman must first of 
all be able to locate and sign on an ade- 
quate crew of junior instructors — or 
counselors, as some of them prefer to be 
called — and then defend them against 
the sniping of club oHicers, bachelor 
yachtsmen, prejutliced parents and all 
the other self-appointed critics on the 
club docks. 

He must be selfless but not spineless. 
He must be able to fight for his budget 
and answer questions and complaints; 
as a philosopher he must act as bulTer 
and catalyst to parents, children and 
instructors: as an unpaid volunteer he 
must devote every evening and many of 
his days to supervising the equilibrium 
of the program. As middleman with 
ultimate responsibility he will get all of 
the blame and none of the credit. With 
luck, he may be able to get other par- 
ents to help him do the dirty work, but 
if they fail it will be up to him. 

In late fall or early winter the junior 
chairman must set out to hire the head 
instructor — the second most important 
item in any program. 

The ideal for the job of instructor 
is a young man. prolicient enough in 
sailing to have earned a reputation that 
will increase his authority; enthusiastic 
enough to instill his enthusiasm into 
others: lucid, articulate and imaginative 
enough to make a complex art intelli- 
gible; hard enough to maintain good 
discipline; soft enough to be liked; and 
tactful enough to deal with parents 
smoothly and to their satisfaction. The 
junior instructor should also have suf- 
licieni manual dexterity and experience 
to make minor repairs on boats, docks 
and bicycles. If no applicant happens to 
turn up possessing all these trails, no 
matter. There will be many who will pos- 
sess some of them to some degree, and 
with the full hacking and help of the 
junior chairman, at least one applicant 
should be able to make up in effort w hat 
he lacks in skill. 


MASTS AISJD SAILS 
The next most important ingredient in 
a Junior Sailing Program is a fleet of 
sailboats. 

What kind? 

More often than not. the choice will 
be dictated by circumstance. One such 
circumstance will be the prevailing pref- 
erence among the adults at the yacht 
club sponsoring the program. If they all 
own Lightnings, chances arc they will 
not welcome buying an extra Blue Jay 
just so Junior can sail it. Another circum- 
stance may he the choice already made 
by another club. There is no point, for 
instance, in putting your class in Comets 
if all the other clubs arc racing in Wind- 
mills or Penguins. 

In general, the choice of a trainer can 
be reduced to tw o types of rig: the sloop 
and the catboat. i.e.. jib and mainsail, 
or mainsail alone. The advocates of the 
single-sail rig insist that a beginner's boat 
should be rigged as simply as possible 
to give him confidence and immediate 
control, from w hich he can grow natural- 
ly into the more complex jib-and-niain- 
sail sloop rig. 

The sloop-rig advocates claim that 
starting in the slightly more complex rig 
will give the beginner an early introduc- 
tion to the kind of sailing he will meet 
later in larger boats. 

Of the hundreds of class boats of both 
types that exist today, there arc several 
score that can serve adequately for train- 
ers. The table at the right lists an arbi- 
trary 25 of the most likely, with some of 
their qualifications, but it necessarily 
omits many line designs. 

SHORE PATROL 
Some horny-handed young instructors 
believe that a boat is all they need to 
teach with. One such single-minded shell- 
back insists on putting his youngsters in 
boats every single day come hail or high 
water, and if the wind is too strong for a 
little class boat he borrows a seaworthy 
w indjammer from one of the senior mem- 
bers and takes the whole class out under 
reefed canvas to show them how to cope 
with a squall at first hand. 

Sailing, however, is a science as well as 
an art. and many less ruggedly inclined 
instructors will agree that the fourth vi- 
tal ingredient for a fully found Junior 
Sailing Program is a well-equipped shore 
establishment. A comfortable, function- 
al classroom that can double as a junior 
clubrooin is important not only fortcach- 


ing but for youthful morale. It should 
include a well-stocked library of sailing 
books, pamphlets, magazines and illus- 
trations, and a largo blackboard for 
chalk-talks and the diagrams necessary 
to all racing protests. It should also in- 
clude a scientifically designed leaching 
model to illustrate the mechanics of the 
sailing art. 

A classic example of the teaching mod- 
el is the one shown on the preceding page, 
developed by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, birthplace of the 
Tech dinghy, one of the best of the 
trainers. 

Knot boards, lines for tying, a stubby 
mast with halyards rigged on it and 
other gadgets that may assist the instruc- 
tor in clarifying his special science all 
help to amplify on shore the interest al- 
ready sparked at sea. 

ALL ABOARD 

The fundamentals, however, must be 
learned in the boat, and for most be- 
ginners the first sail is a moment of high 
drama. If he is to get his program olT on 
the right foot, the instructor should do 
his best to accomplish the introduction 
of sailor to sailboat with all the casual 
confidence he can muster. As soon as 
possible on the first day of the program, 
with a brief commentary on what he is 
doing, he rigs the boat, hoists the sail 
and invites two children aboard. At this 
point the timid child may shrink to the 
rear of the class and even complain of a 
headache. As it will take some time to 
make the circuit with all of the students, 
the shy one should be left to watch and 
perhaps overcome his fears. If when his 
turn finally comes he can be cajoled into 
the boat rather than goaded, he may be 
cured for good (unless his mother is al- 
lowed to stand by, smothering him with 
more of the ovcrprolectivc maternal so- 
licitude that has made the poor child 
timid to begin with). 

Three days later, along with ilie rest 
of the class, even the bashful beginner 
should be ready to hold the tiller while 
his instructor mans the niainsheel. By 
the end of the week he should be sail- 
ing the boat. 

The first races should be match races 
so the instructor can separate the abler 
students from the slow ones and make 
more equal pairings. The majority of 
youngsters cannot judge speed unless 
they are close to another boat. In match 
racing the good student won't always 
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The Blue Jay [shown at left) is perhaps the most 
satisfactory solution to (he requirements for an 
all-round trainer. Sloop-rigged, with a 70-square- 
foul spinnaker, ihe Jay ha.s all the sailing char- 
acteristics of big boats. Designer Olin Stephens 
of Sparkman and Stephens gave the Jay stability 
with no sacrifice of speed or ease of handling by 
means of a V bottom and a hard chine. The wide 
beam gives ample room in the cockpit for three 
juniors (or several adults on a picnic). The Jay 
lakes kindly to every condition of wind and water 
and. with a modest price of SI. 21)0 complete or 
S385 in kit form, it is popular everywhere in the 
U.S. Strictly one-design. Jay competition is an 
honest appraisal of skipper and crew. “You can 
grow up in a Jay — and you never outgrow it," says 
one enthusiastic Jay owner and racer. Other train- 
ers. like those listed below, have other advantages 
— lower price, greater speed, simpler rig, or sim- 
ply local preference, so that anyone of them may 
serve as well as the Jay. both for teaching the 
young to sail and sustaining them in competition. 



SD 

ME CLASS 

ES 

BEST 

ADAPTED FOR 

TEACHING 




Dull 






Draft 


Sail area 

Price 

Number 


Ri|i 

mjlcrial 

L.O 

A. 

Rea 


board up 

board down 

in w] ft. 

with !>ail« 

cManl 

OPTI.VItST PKA.M 

c 

P/g 

8 ft. 


3 ft. 

8 

4 in. 

2 ft. 

8 

35 

S140 

25.000 

SABOT 

c 

g 

7 ft. 

10 

3 ft. 

10 

31/2 in. 

1 ft. 

3 

38 

S388-S4I3 

3,085 

l£L TORO 

c 

P 

7 ft. 

II 

3 ft. 

10 

3 in. 

1 ft. 

9 

40 

S370 

5,000 

TURNABOUT 

c 

P 

y ft. 

8 

5 ft. 

3 

8 in. 

3 ft. 


60S-27 

S399 

2,000 

MOTH* 

c 

— 

II ft. 




— 



72 

$500-5800 

3,000 

NIPPtR 

c 

P-'g 

12 ft. 


5 ft. 

2 

5 in. 

2 ft. 

8 

100 

$529-5847 

2,447 

SI'Rirt 

c,s 

g 

10 ft. 

2 

4 ft. 

9 

3 in. 

ft. 

5 

47/64-s 

5647 

1,550 

LEHMAN 10 

c 

g 

10 ft. 

3 

4 ft. 

5 

4 in. 

3 ft. 


67 

$647 

570 

PENGUIN 

c 

P'g 

1 1 ft. 

5 

4 ft. 

8 

4 in. 

4 ft. 


72 

$695 

7,000 

DYER OINK 

c 

g 

10 ft. 


4 ft. 

3 

3 in. 

1 ft. 

8 

66 

$680 

980 

WINDMILL 

s 

P 

15 ft. 

6 

4 ft. 

8 

8 in. 

4 ft. 


1 19 

S650-S850 

1,115 

VIXEN 

C/s 

g 

10 ft, 


4 ft. 

6 

5 in. 

2 ft. 

I 

66 /80 s-45 

$699 

454 

TECH DINGHY 

c 

g 

12 ft. 

6 

5 ft. 


1 ft. 6 

ft. 

6 

70 

$800 

186 

BEETLE CAT 

c 

wood 

12 ft. 

4 

6 ft. 


6 in. 

2 ft. 


100 

$865 

3.000 

INTERCLUB 

c 

g 

11 ft. 

8 

4 ft. 

9 

5 in. 

3 ft. 

5 

72 

$865 

400 

1-LYING JUNIOR 

s 

p/g 

13 ft. 

2 

5 ft. 


4 in. 

2 ft. 

m 

100 

$900 

2,000 

SNOWBIRD 

c 

g 

12 ft. 


5 ft. 


5 in. 

ft. 

7 

102 

$982 

550 

SNIPE 

s 

P 'g 

15 ft. 

6 

5 ft. 


6'/2 in. 

ft. 

3'/2 

116 

$1,000 

14,336 

JET 14 

s 

P g 

14 ft. 


4 ft. 

8 

6 in. 

4 ft. 

2 

1 13 s 

$1,010 

750 

CLASS X 

s 

w /p /g 

16 ft. 


6 ft. 


2 in. 

2 ft. 

8 

109.75 

$1,200 

600 

BLUE JAY 

s 

p 

13 ft. 

6 

5 ft. 

2 

5 in. 

3 ft. 

6 

90S-70 

51,200 

3,511 

LIDO 14 

s 

g 

14 ft. 


6 ft. 


5 in. 

4 ft. 

3 

325 

$1,321 

1,430 

COMET 

s 

W /p/g 

16 ft. 


5 ft. 


5 in. 

ft. 


1.30 s 

$1,495 

3,711 

DAY SAILER 

s 

g 

16 ft. 

9 

6 ft. 

3 

7 in. 

3 ft. 

9 

145 s 

$1,970 

1,500 

LIGHTNING 

s 

'V/g 

19 ft. 


5 ft. 

6^8 

6 in. 

4 ft. 

MVi 

177 s-160 

$2,500 

8,600 

‘dcvclopmeni cIhsi 
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win and the bad one won't always lose. 

Since most youngsters do not thrive 
under constant competitive pressure, 
however, some part of each day should 
be spent in games. Most sailing games 
employ the basics of good racing, lack- 
ing only the starting gun and the finish 
line. The easiest game is follow the lead- 
er. with the instructor being the first lead- 
er. Treasure hunts, scavenger hunts and 
obstacle races can combine sailing with 
land games. Sponge tag is perhaps the 
most exciting and popular game in the 
beginning class. A large vvet sponge is 
tossed from boat to boat to make the 
tag; this involves a good deal of horse- 
play. but it also requires some skilled 
boat handling. 

ONWARO AND UPWARD 
.As the sailors grow older and their skills 
improve, both the games and the serious 
sailing become more complex. Sponge 
tag will give way to trick competitions, 
like sailing a boat backward or ma- 
neuvering without a rudder. The simple 
tactics of match racing will be supplanted 
by the far more complex strategics of 
team racing. 

In general, the class will be divided ac- 
cording to skill and uge into three groups; 
beginners (ages 9 through 1 1 ), interme- 
diates (ages 12 through 14) and the ad- 
vanced class ( 1 5 and up). Since advance- 
ment through these groups is necessarily 
a long-term proposition, the instructor 
should set up a system of ratings by 
which a student can measure his day-to- 
day progress within each group. A com- 
monly accepted ladder of ratings is shown 
at the right. A chart recording each 
young sailor's progress up the scale by 
the use of gold stars, chevrons or some 
other device goes a long way in sustain- 
ing the competitive spirit and providing 
a sense of accomplishment beyond the 
winning of races. Posting the master 
chart in a central area keeps the seniors 
aw are of progress. 

One certain key to a successful junior 
program is adult approval rather than 
mere sufferance. NVhen the relationship 
of parents and children is as happily ad- 
mitted on the yacht-club floats as it is at 
home, when the program is accepted as 
an integral pan of the yacht-club ac- 
tivity. when juniors and seniors learn to 
sail, as they must learn to live, together, 
the yacht club will have not only a suc- 
cessful Junior Sailing Program but. w’hat 
is more important, a future. 


RISING SCALE OF SEAMANSHIP 

The basic ratings— seaman, mute and skipper— cover roughly the first, second and third 
training periods and arc intended to indicate proficiency in ihe skills taught in each of 
those years. As a measure of progress within the rating, some sort of subdiv ision is recom- 
mended. On the way to rating as a seaman, for instance, beginners can climb a fishy scale 
from guppy to whale. Below arc listed skills each student should acquire to earn his rank. 


Retiuii eiitciils for rating of seaman 

CORDAGE 
bowline 
square knot 
clove hitch 
fi.shcrmun'.s bend 
figure eight knot 
two half hitches 
heaving a line 
belaying a line 
whipping and serving 
coiling 

BASIC NAUriCAI. TERMINOLOGY 

BOAT.MANSMIP 
rowing 
landing 
casting olT 
safety 

hauling, dumping, launching 
SAILS 

bending and setting 

reefing 

furling 

care of sails 

MOORING AND DOCKING 
shooting, picking up and casting off a 
mooring 

handling the anchor 
handling the tow line 

BOAT MAINTENANCE 
NEATNESS AND DEPORTMENT 

Reiiiiirements far rating of mate 


cordage; 

eye splice 
short splice 
bowline on a bight 
seizing 

use of palm and needle 

knowledge; of rigs 

SPINNAKER handling 

stopping 

setting 

trimming 

jibing 

dousing 


NAVIGATION AND PII OTAGE 
e'ementary pilotage 
identification of buoys 
chart reading, compass lore 

IIELMSMANSniP 
trim of .sails on all p«iii>t.s of sailing 
racing rules 29-32, 'I'.K.A.L.LS. 
purpose and spirit of the rules 
sailing into landing at dock, float or laying 
alongside another boat 

SAFETY PROCCDURE 

man overboard 

capsizing 

broken gear 

squalls 

grounding 


Retiniiemenls for rating of skipper 

Rl'l.i;S (complete) 

TACTICS 

general 

starts 

windward work 

reaching 

running 

rounding marks 
finish 

team racing 

TUNING 
standing rigging 
running rigging 
sails 
bottom 

ETIOUETTE 
flag etiquette 
boarding and leaving 
use of code flags 

MF.TFOROl.OGY 
use of barometer 
use of weather map 
predicting changes 
reading the sea and sky 

FIRST AID 
resuscitation 
care of wounds 

care of burns, including sunburn 
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power brakes 
power windows 
power steering 
air conditioning 
automatic transmission 
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WHY DO THEY CALL THIS A SPORTS CAR? 


A <lriv«- iti tlic rrw f'drvfltf Stiiitj Kay U-lls yrm 

\shy. Much ItciiiT, \m' liapjiily conl'-s.'i. lliaii iiicrc words. 
The Siinu liay hews lo modern sp(>ris car iira<'lici' in its 
kcc!i rfsjiotisivctu'ss. in that rupporl hciwcon tiri\tT 

and uiitoinohih- that marks tliis exi'lusive hreed. Yet it's 
j)urc- luxur\' in t«Tms of ]i!;y>ical comfort ainl tlic sense of 
well-heini' it creates — lii.xury as much a part of the f'orvcile's 
liasii- design as jt.s renowned roudafjility. Tims, unlike most 


s|)or{.s cars, llie Corvelte is iiighly civilized. And uiilik<- most 
luxury cars. t!ie Corteite offers a rewardinjj drivintj experi- 
ence. 'I’he best of both world.s, in brief — tjilded lyv e.xtra-i'ost 
ofjiions such as those iisleil above phis mans' others 
tiuit allow a <li‘Krec of individuality utiknown since the 
Rreal cia-ssies of lonji aco. Drive a new Stine fiay soon; 
it could ciiunKP your \ iews f)f wltat a luxury car .should l)e. - . . 
('be\rolel Division of tleneral Motors, Detroit 2, Miehijtan. 


NEW CORVETTE STING RAY BY CHEVROLET 


MAN 

SIZE! 



MENNEN SPEED STICK- 

stops perspiration odor so effectively 
it actually keeps skin odor-resistant! 




Spc'uH Stick— // k; deodorant for Mt-nl Hcally helpi^ stop odorl One clean 
dry stroke lasts all day— so man-size: it protects almost 3 times the area 
of a narrow roll-on track. No me.ssy drip, no tackiness. Never crracks or 
crumbles, won’t slain or irritate. Fast! Neat! Busine.s.slike! 

Get the wide-oval deodorant for men...Menncn Speed Stick. \ssbssJ 

All it takes is one clean stroke daily! 


Mriirii’/i Speed Stick alsi 


i diUihle in ( anndn 


BASEBALL //?o6e/-/' Creamer 


The invisible man on the mound 

The curious case of Baltimore's Dick Hall, who is 6 feet S'/i inches tall and has the same 
nickname as Pancho Villa's horse, yet remains wrapped in obscurity after 10 big>league years 


I t is curious how certain ballplayers, 
entrapped in a combination of ob- 
scurities (pale names, losing teams, un- 
distinguished records), tnanage to dis- 
appear from sight even while on display 
in the most intensely publicized sport in 
the country. Consider, rveryonc knows 
about W’lllie Mays and Mickey Mantle 
and Stan Musial and VS'arren Spahn, but 
who eser heard of Dick Hall? 

This question was put to one baseball 
fan who answered, or asked, “He s a — 
catcher?" .Another said that Hall was a 
reserve first baseman with the Tigers, A 
third said. "Who?" and let it go at that. 
A fourth said. "Big tall gu>? Pirates?" 
He was right but four years latc. 

Big tall Dick Hall— he is 6 feet 6'/i 
inches and the Pirates traded him to 
Kansas City in 1959 played his first 
big-league game more than 1 1 years ago. 
and he has appeared in major-league box 
.scores in every season since 1952. except 
for 195S when he was out of action all 
year with hepatitis. Right now he is with 
the Baltimore Orioles. He is a relief pitch- 
er and a good one. Last season he v^as in 
43 games and had an carned-run average 
of 2.29; only four pitchers in the league 
were better than that. 

This month, during Baltimore's black 
slump. Hall in relief won one of the three 
vital games that the Orioles took from the 
New York Yankees and saved the other 
two. Last week after the Yankees had 
gotten 10 hits in six innings off Steve 
Barber. Baltimore's best pitcher. Hall 
stopped New Yt'rk with one hit over the 
last thre,* innings in a 5 4 game. The one 
hit was Joe Pepitonc's lead-otT triple in 
the eighth inning, but the Yankee attack 
smothered on two infield taps and a pop- 
up and Hall kept the run from scoring. 
He is a good useful pitcher and a valu- 
able man to have around, but he is al- 
most completely unknown. And that is 
strange, becau.se Dick Hall and Dick 


Hall's history are about as far from the 
stereotype of a major leaguer as it is 
possible to get. 

He is the only baseball player who ever 
got a nick name from Pancho Villa's horse. 
He doesn't want to own a restaurant ora 
bowling alley when he quits baseball, he 
wants to be an accountant. When he 
first met the girl who was to become his 
wife. Maria Hlcna Nieto of .Vlazatlan. 
Mexico, she could not speak l-'nglish. So 
he courted her in Spanish, which he had 
studied in school and had relearned play- 
ing winter ball in Ma/atliin. 

Ma/atlan was where he was named for 
Pancho Villa's horse. The horse of Villa 
was called .ViiVt' I.enuns (Seven Leagues, 
as in Seven 1 eague Boots) and was also 
the subject of a popular Mexican song. 
The Ma/atlan fans, singing the song and 
marveling at Hall's height and long legs 
and great stride, shifted the name from 
horse to player. "Holu. Side Legtuis!" 
they would shout at Hall. Baltimore 
fans, less poetic than the Mexicans, call 
him Turkey. 

Hull comes from a well-to-do family 
and went to a top eastern prep school. 
Mount Hcrnion in Massachusetts. He is 
a graduate of Swarthmore. a small, 
somewhat exclusive college near Philadel- 
phia that is extremely proud of its aca- 
demic standing and not always quite sure 
whether or not it has a football team. 
Soccer, on the other hand, is very large 
there. Hall had a scholarship, but it was 
an academic scholarship (Swarthmore 
docs not give athletic scholarships) won 
in competition with other members of 
his incoming freshman class. 

Nevertheless, he was an athlete, and 
at Swarthmore he played football, bas- 
ketball and biiscball. won varsity letters 
in soccer and track as well and in 1951 
received a bonus of about S20,(X)0 to 
sign a contract with the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. Two or three other Swarthmore 


men had played big league bull (Gei>rge 
Earnshaw wasone). but even so this was 
startling. To most Easterners a Swarih- 
more athlete signing a bonus contract 
with a major league team is roughly com- 
parable to a student at the Lnion Theo- 
logical Seminary landing a leading role 
in a Broadway musical. "Surprised?" 
said one Philadelphian. "I was stunned. 
My prep school used to schedule Swarth- 
more. As a breather." 

Fresh from Swarthmore. Hall joined 
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1. Ting stops the itch of athlete’s foot. 

2. Ting kills the fungus of 
athlete's foot. 


3. Ting kills the bacteria of 
athlete's foot. 

4. Ting checks the recurrence of 
athlete’s foot. 

(And rinj* docs all this In a unique way.) 


TING 





Tini: goo on as an anliscptie medicated cream 
that gets to the c;uise of athletes foot, Then, 
in a lew minutes. 1 ing turns into an antiseptic 
powder that cools and dries the feet, reduces 
I net ion between toes and helps new skin to grove. 
A cream that turns into a powder; now you sec 
why Ting is unique. Also available: 'ling 
Antiseptic Medicated Powder to help 
prevent re-infcction. 


Want pnxtf of Ting's elTcclivencss? Send lOf for sample to: 
Ting-Dcpt.S--. Pharmaeraft Laboratories, Cranbi-ry, New Jersey 



Prove it yourself— RISLONE' babys your car's engine as nothing else can! Want 
better gas mileage? Lower oil consumption? New car pep? Add RISLONE every 
oil change, or when you're down a q uart. Cleans outpower-robbing gum and sludge 
. . . restores quiet, efficient engine operation. Nothing like it to maintain lubricating 
efficiency of all motor oils, including the new long-life types. Now, with longer 
intervals between oil changes, it becomes more important than ever to use RISLONE 
regularly, Money back if RISLONE doesn't improve engine performance. 

At your service station or garage. $1 .50 per quart. Slightly higher in Canada. 

Free Proof of Performance Booklet; Record your RISLONE performance statistics ... get valuable 

driving and money-saving tips. Write to: The Shaler Company, Dep't. SI 6. Waupun, Wisconsin. 


BASEBALL 

the Piiaicn in spring training in 1952. 
Ho h;id boon a pilchor ;ind an oullicldor 
in collogo. but under Hranch Rickey's 
guidance the Piiaics plavod lum al first 
base. Then, just before the Iasi game of 
the exhibition season. Rickey switched 
him to third. He had never played the 
position Ix'foro, but Ihroo days later he 
opened the season as the Pirates' regular 
third baseman. A montb later ho was m 
the minors, playing sboilsiop. .'\ year 
later ho was back w ilh the Pirates, inlay- 
ing second base. .A year after that ho 
was hack as an outlielder. In 1955 he 
was in the minors as a pitcher, but he 
played the outlield between pitching as- 
signments. His somewhat complicated 
record that season shtnved 12 victories, 
13 home runs, ihe defeats, a ..^02 batting 
average and a 2.24 carned-run average. 
He was called up to Pittsburgh before 
the summer was over and won six ball 
games for the Pirates (Bob I'ricnd won 
only 14 games and Vernon Law 10 that 
year), hut he won none at all in 1956. 
and in 1957 he was sent back to the 
minor leagues again, 

A good, long rest 

In 1958 Hall developed hepatitis and 
sat out the season, w hich seemed to ho all 
that he really needed — i\ nice long rest— 
for in 1959. a pitcher all the way now. 
he led the Pacific Coast League in vic- 
tories. winning percentage and carned- 
run aveiage and came back to the ma- 
jors to stay . 

Hall has one of the strangest and least 
attractive pitching motions in the major 
leagues, a curious tangle .ind twist that 
ends with an abrupt little flip of the 
arm, I le looks aw ful when he pitches, but 
he is an eircelivc competitor. Out of uni- 
form. mild, quiet, dillident. balding, he 
looks and acts more like an inslrueior in 
qualitative an;ilysis than an athlete. I ;ist 
winter he gave a loeturo for the Lnoch 
Pratt bree Public Library in Raliimorc 
on the subject of baseball and literature. 
Ho has thioe small daughters, His fa- 
vorite magazine is Scu-iili/ic Anu’iitiiii. 
Ho collects Stamps and likes to lake his 
colloclion along on road trips to work 
on it during his otV-houi’s. W hen he was 
ill in 1958 he began to study account- 
ing. and he works now in the otT-soason 
as a public accountant with a leading 
Baltimore linn. 

Dick Hall is nothing at all like Bo Be- 
linsky. A belter pitcher, maybe, but then 
who over hoard of Dick Hall? end 



For real hitting power 
-for pinpoint precision 

Play the irons 
Jack Nicklaus plays 

On the pro circuit, precision iron play is what it takes to make a champion. 
Jack Nicklaus.* like so many winning pros, plays MacGregor Tourney 
irons for a good reason: for hitting power and pinpoint accuracy. The 
Flame Ceramic Face — dramatic as it is durable — frames your ball and 
gives you ball control where ball control pays off. Engineered into the 
winged back of every Tourney Iron is precise distribution of weight to 
put your power right where it belongs. Only MacGregor offers a choice 
of four different shaft flexes so you can pick the one exactly right for you. 
See and swing these high-powered irons soon. 

1963 MacGregor Tourney Irons . . .styled with distinction and designed 
by the leading craftsmen in golf to help you go the way of the winners. 



ROWING / ro/n C. Brody 



CORNELL SPARKPLUG GRISCOM SETTLE LIES EXHAUSTED ON GRASS AFTER STROKING HIS CREW TO SUSPENSEPUL VICTORY IN THE IRA 


He gave everything for the Big Red 


A mighty effort was needed to save 
Cornell from Navy. It was made by 
a sophomore rower named Settle 


The race «as all over, and CoriieH's 
* sleek PiYcoek sliell was already back 
on its rack in the boathouse when it hap- 
jsened: the C ornell stroke, sturdy Ciris- 
coni Bottle. Middcnlv faltered, then col- 
lapsed in agony on the grass. Minutes 
before on the water. Bottle had done his 
job superbK by stroking a final, brutal 
and successful sprint that pushed favored 
but trailing C ornell past upstart Navy to 
win college crew's most important race 
by seconds. This last-gasp elTort, made 
after rowing two and a half mites of the 
three-mile Lake Onondaga course into 
a stilT north wind, might have brought 
on a coll.ipse right at the finish. But 
somehow Bellle hung on long enough to 
get ashore. Then, tactfully, with every- 
thing taken care of and his crew the 
accredited Intercollegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation champion for the second straight 
year and the 21sl lime in the history of 


the race, Betlle conked out, only to re- 
cover a minute or two later and help toss 
the victorious C ornell co.xsvvain into the 
wa ter. 

Unbeaten by any college crew in the 
country, and once victorious over the 
world champion Rat/eburg rowers of 
Ciermany, the Big Red. by winning on 
Onondaga l.ake. climaxed the best sea- 
son any American crew had had since 
1957. That year another unbeaten Cor- 
nell crew went to England's Henley and 
won it. Now the Big Red hopes to repeal 
the experience. 

■American rowing prestige has taken 
an awful beating in recent years, but 
with a crew of C'orncirs caliber on the 
line to represent the U.S.. not only at 
Henley but next year in the Tokyo Olym- 
pics, .America's rowing sitKk again looks 
blue chip. "'Ii's going to lake a terrilic 
boat to beat this Cornell crew," said the 
coach of another crew before the IRA. 
But on Onondaga last week a terrific boat 
was right in there trying. “We'd consid- 
ered everybody hut Navy." admitted 
Corncirs No. 5 man. Don Light, after 
the race. Indeed, Cornell's most serious 


opposition was supposed to come from 
three big. strapping crews from farther 
west — unbeaten Washington, once-beat- 
en California and a late-starting Wis- 
consin crew paced by a gigantic 200- 
pound stroke. “If C ornell doesn't win 
up at Syracu.se," said the coaches in 
their prerace poll, “a western crew will." 
Nobody believed this more fervently 
than the western crews themselves, es- 
pecially those from California and Wash- 
ington. "We wouldn't be here if we 
didn't think wc could win the race." said 
California Coach Jim Lemmon. “The 
eastern coaches arc calling Cornell un- 
beatable. but we’re not conceding a 
thing." 

Lemmon had good reason to feel such 
confidence. No crew in the IRA was 
more impressive physically than his. Its 
members averaged 6 feet 4 and 190 
pounds — enough to set football coaches 
adrool, The only crew to beat these levi- 
athans up to last week was their bitter 
rival. Washington, and that by a matter 
of feet. “This is the fastest boat I've 
had." Lemmon said, and that's fast in- 
deed. Twice before Lemmon's Califor- 
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niil crews have come east to win the I R A. 

Washington was even more light- 
hearted about its prospects against Cor- 
nell. “’The heat's on them," chortled Cox 
[>ave Amundsen. “They're the favor- 
ites." And Coach Fil Leanderson ac- 
tually went so far as to say: “We're more 
consistent than last year." 

Leanderson had carefully prepared his 
Huskies for the sultry conditions antici- 
pated in the East by making them row 
for three weeks swathed in rubberized 
sweatsuits. He also drilled them thor- 
oughly in a favorite tactical ploy de- 
signed to demoralize their opponents. 
As a rival shell tries a short, desperate 
sprint, the Washington crew, on a signal, 
digs in and moves right along with the 
other boat. The effect can be disastrous 
on opponents who have given their ut- 
most for 10 power strokes and should 
have pulled clear but haven't. “Whether 
it will work this time or not," Leander- 
son said before the race, “ne'll find out 
when we go east. That's where we'll learn 
a lot of things." 

The rollicking Washington crew's first 
lesson was sobering. Watching Cornell 
in a prerace workout, one awed Husky 
oarsman said; “I'veneverseen a crewget 
so much brute power in its stroke.*’ 
Washington's oarsmen, sttid one coach, 
were “still confident, but much, much 
quieter about it." 

Paul Quinn's Niu y crew, on the other 
hand, had almost nothing to say the 
week before the race. Nearly as big as 
California, Navy had moved over the 
water like a prehistoric misfit in all its 
races this season. The Navy crew went 
to the post listed as sure also-rans. But 
Quinn was downright impish on race 
day. “They’re big strong boys,'* he said. 
“If we get off fast, well — " and he went 
away looking likeaman who knew some- 
thing no one else did. 

He did. The week before the race, 
Quinn had shuffled the seatings in his 
boats with the finesse of a light-fingered 
poker player stacking the cards, until, in 
trials on the Severn, the shuffled boats 
had begun to look like the Navy crews 
of old. In the first two events of the IRA 
the Middies scuttled Cornell's plans to 
sweep the field by winning first the fresh- 
man and then the jayvee races. Even 
Quinn, however, was “not quite pre- 
pared" for his varsity boat's showing 
against Cornell and hence was not too 
disappointed at the last-minute loss. 
Against this year's champions, even a 
near win was a triumph. 

For a year now, Cornell has given 


signs of what was coming. In the 1962 
Easiern Sprints one coach whistled softly 
as the Cornell freshman boat, stroked by 
Bcttic, crossed the finish line lengths 
ahead of the field. “That's the best crew 
I've seen here all day — frosh or varsity” 
— said the coach. Four of these oarsmen, 
including Beitlc, moved directly into the 
varsity boat this spring. 

Rhythm and timing 

Traditionally, Cornell Coach Stork 
Sanford primes his crews for the long 
distance races and they hit their powerful 
stride late in the season. Early-scason 
losses arc not unusual, and Cornell often 
has trouble qualifying in the season's 
second-most-important race, the Eastern 
Sprints. But not this year. Cornell was 
thcclass of college rowing from the mo- 
ment it took to the water on icy Cayuga 
Lake in March. Long race, short race, it 
made little difference. Cornell won them 
all easily. Sanford, who would rather 
roll naked in a bed of nettles than crow 
before a race, admitted that “this crew 
can take the stroke up high much more 
effectively than previous crews." 

And a prime reason for Cornell's “flex- 
ibility," as Sanford calls it, is the un- 
canny rhythm and timing of Stroke 
Beitle. A stocky prep school fullback 
(6 feet, 180 pounds). Bettic is a shade 
smaller than most strokes, but he has, in 
the words of Penn Coach Joe Burk, “en- 
durance, strength and that wonderful 
sense of timing. That's something you 
just can't teach. A boy has it or he 
hasn't." 

Bctilc has it — and Cornell has Bettle. 
The fruits of this combination were ap- 
parent even from the shore last week as 
Cornell's red-tipped oars dipped with 
seeming delicacy into Onondaga Lake 
to imparl great surges of power to the 
Cornell boat. Ordinarily such finesse and 
power would have settled the issue early. 
It did for all the other boats, except 
Navy and a surprising MIT crew that 
also, incredibly, kept pace. With less 
than half a mile to go, MIT at last suc- 
cumbed to the terrible strain and fell off 
enough for Cornell to pass, but Navy was 
siiJ) going .strong. Just as Settle laid into 
the exhausting last-ditch sprint. Navy's 
No. 4 man, Joe Clare, pulled a shoulder 
muscle, and Cornell took the lead in a 
swoop. “Clare's injury didn’t help us 
any,” said Quinn sportingly after the 
race, “but with or without him, we were 
done for. When Cornell started that 
sprint of theirs 1 thought a hydroplane 
was passing us.” end 
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The Titleist golf ball 
has been the 
overwhelming favorite 
of professionals and 
top amateurs in every major 
tournament this year. 
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More Titleists are sold 
in pro shops than any 
other ball- 
regardless of price. 

Whether you're a scratch 
player or a weekend golfer, 
the best equipment helps. 
Play Titleist. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Ortly 



TRACK 4 FiELD/reA- Maute 


c/ass wins over mass at Albuquerque 

Teams battled for the title In the collegiate championships, but in the end it was the 
performance of three superstars from Southern California that meant the difference 


T here arc two ways to win a track meet. 

The first — and up until now the most 
popular — is to acquire a large number 
of slightly belter than adequate athletes 
who will accumulate enough inglorious 
honors from fourth to sixth place to add 
up to victory, The other is to discover 
between three and five truly superb per- 
formers who will finish first in enough 
events to offset the efforts of the also- 
rans. 

After the 42nd running of the national 
collegiate track and field championships 
in Albuquerque last week it seems likely 
that the exponents of the large number 
of almost-winners will have to bow to 
the advocates of the few. The University 
of Southern California, long a believer 
in quantity before quality, won the meet 
— strictly on quality. 

Rarely is track and field a team effort. 
It is an endeavor by an individual to sur- 
pass other individuals and the best per- 
formance of his own past. No one can 
help a miler when he begins to run the 
last 440 yards of his individual torment. 
No matter how many runners share the 
track with him. what he accomplishes is 
entirely subject to how much he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice himself and how much 
of himself there is to sacrifice. At Al- 
buquerque there were any number of 
athletes — from big and small colleges — 
who were prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves. Still the meet derived most of its 
interest from the competition among the 
teams involved, Four were considered 
possible winners: USC; the University 
of Oregon, with a large complement of 
reasonably good runners, jumpers and 
throwers; and Villanova and .Ari,^ona 
State, with a smaller number of good 
athletes. Stanford, with a young team, 
was conceded an honorable spot in the 
middle of the pack. 

Jumbo Jim Elliott, the coach of Villa- 
nova. looked over the situation shrewdly 


before the meet began and plumped for 
USC. “We could win,” he said, with an 
enthusiasm born of slight hopes. “We've 
got enough really good athletes. But I 
don't think wc have enough superath- 
letes, I'd rather come to this meet with 
four or five superalhletes than come with 
1 5 good ones. You need the winners. Not 
many, And if a boy can win more than 
once, you've got a real good chance. If 
you have three or four big winners, you'll 
win the meet." 

As it turned out. USC could have won 
this meet with only three men. There 
was Julio Marin, a small, coffee-colored 
distance runner from Costa Rica who al- 
most scored a triple when he won the 
six- and three-mile runs in the first two 
days and finally placed fourth in the 
3.000-meter steeplechase, an event he had 
never run before, And there was Rex 
Cawley, who finished second in the 440- 
yard dash and first in the 440-yard 
hurdles— an accomplishment second in 
degree of difficulty only to Marin's Her- 
culean feat. A sophomore high jumper, 
ignoring the suffocating pressure of na- 
tional competition, won the high jump 
for USC. His name is Lew Hoyt, ffoyi. 
Caw ley and Marin, among them, scored 
52 points, 10 more than the second-place 
team, surprising Stanford. Marin and 
Cawley alone scored 42. 

Reluctant dragooner 

Marin won the two distance races in 
rather undistinguished times, and he did 
not have to run the steeplechase, which 
was the last event on the thrcc-day sched- 
ule. By the time the race started it was 
clear to him. howetcr. and to everyone 
else that USC had won the meet. But 
Marin did run it, climbing awkwardly 
over the hurdles, landing plump in the 
middle of the water jump every time he 
jumped, and, at last, fighting off a chal- 
lenger for fourth place with a wonderful 


sprint over the final 200 yards. This last 
sprint for fourth place was enormously 
exciting — even the lackadaisical fans of 
Albuquerque cheered as Marin almost 
stumbled over the last hurdle, recovered 
and battled grimly down the stretch. 

Marin is a senior prc-mcdical student 
who really wanted to be a professional 
hockey player and who never dreamed 
he would run a steeplechase. Until the 
final night of this meet he had jumped 
over only one hurdle in practice. That 
was a test to sec if he was tall enough to 
clear a hurdle— he is only 5 feet 7 inches. 
The night before the steeplechase, Caw- 
ley. who had run four races already, 
counting heats and semifinals, stayed 
up until 1:30 in the morning trying to 
inculcate the principles of hurdling in 
Marin. 

“Look, Bean [short and fond for Cof- 
fee Bean].” he said, demonstrating on 
the lawn in front of the University of 
New Mexico dormitory where the ath- 
letes slept, “you glide over. Don't work 
— let the momentum carry you.” For a 
hurdle Cawley used a small embank- 
ment. leaping to the top of it. taking a 
couple of steps, then dropping on the 
other side to show Marin how to land. 
Coffee Bean worked hard, but you do 
not learn the steeplechase in the middle 
of the night on a dormitory lawn. Marin 
almost disappeared in the water every 
time he went over a jump. 

Cawley, apparently no worse for the 
long night's wear, ran the second fastest 
440 hurdle ever and set an American 
record. 

"This is the first lime since he was a 
sophomore that he has ever run as hard 
as he can," said Vern Wolfe, who has 
been track coach at U.SC only since July 
of last year, after quitting Foothill Col- 
lege. He was an assistant at San Jose 
the year before that and the coach at 
North I’hoenix High School, where he 
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developed Shotpulter Dallas Long. He 
is a small, quiet, gentle man who knows 
as much about the whole complex of 
teaching young nien to run fast, throw 
far and jump high as anyone docs. 

“Cawley pulled a hamstring muscle in 
his sophomore year/’ Wolfe said. “He 
has been afraid to go all-out since. He 
was afraid of hurting it again. Tonight 
he went all-out.” 

Neither Marin nor Cawley had shown 
much before this meet. Some of Marin's 
success, according to Wolfe, is due to the 
use trainer and much is due to the USC 
long-distance coach, Willie W'ilson. 

“Julio had confidence in Wilson,” 
Wolfe said. “He did whatever Willie 
told him. He worked hard. He ran may- 
be 100 miles a week for a while. And the 
trainer came up with a pill that lets 
you utilize oxygen more efhcicntly. That 
helped, too. That and the workouts for 
a week at Lake Arrowhead [where Wolfe 
took his team to adjust to Albuquerque’s 
altitude].” 

By their fine performances Marin and 
Cawley demonstrated conclusively that 
the day of the big, versatile squad is 
over. “No one can get all the athletes 
anymore,” a losing coach said. “You get 
— or try to get — three or four national 
class athletes. They win for you. Look 
at this meet.” 

Results bore him out. USC matched 
second-place Stanford's total score with 
the point production of Marin and Caw- 
ley alone. Stanford scored 28 of its 42 
points on the efforts of two men: Sprinter 
Larry Questad, first in the 100 and sec- 
ond in the 220, and Discus Thrower 
Dave Weill, who won his event. And all 
but one of Arizona's 39 points, good for 
fourth place, came from three men: Hen- 
ry Carr, winner of the 220 and second 
in the 100, Ulis Williams, winner in the 
440, and Frank Covclli, winner in the 
javelin throw. 

Oregon, the winner in the same NCA.A 
meet last year, might have come close 
to keeping its championship if it had 
not lost a superathlctc in Mel Renfro, 
who conceivably could have scored 18 
points with a first in the high hur- 
dles and a second in the broad jump. 
Renfro pulled a leg muscle in one of 
his broad-jump attempts and did not 
qualify for the finals in either one of 
his specialties. 

Until late in the third night of compe- 
tition, this NCAA meet was an absorb- 
ing team competition. But it was, finally, 
decided upon the courage and capability 
of individuals. end 
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GO\.9 / Jack N/cklaus 


The way to a steady 
head is 

through the feet 


When i was a boy just learning to play golf under 
Jack Grout at the Scioto Country Club in Colum- 
bus. Ohio, one of the first things he taught me was 
the importance of keeping my head still during the 
swing. This is a very difficult thing for beginners to 
learn, and the method used with me is the best I 
have ever encountered. It involves, oddly enough, 
the feet. 

Mr. Grout made me hit hundreds — maybe even 
thousands — of live-iron shots before 1 was al- 
lowed to start hitting woods at all. and here is what 
I was practicing. I would lake my stance and plant 
my heels solidly on the ground. Then I would hit 
the live-iron, trying not to lift cither foot. It was 
simply a flat-footed swing. On the backswing I 
would roll the left ankle in toward the right, and 
on the downswing roll the right ankle toward the 
left. The inside edge of each shoe would bite into 
the ground, but my feet would remain stationary. 
What this did was keep me squarely over the ball 
and make it almost impossible for me to shift my 
body or head. Now. as the beginner progresses, he 
can gradually lift his left heel off the ground as 
the club goes back and turn the right foot up on- 
to the toes during the follow-through and still be 
able to keep his head steady throughout the swing. 

e l«&3 ioO N'<klovt. All nyhlt reserved 
t>rc»»9S bv fror><is CoMen 
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Both feet should re- 
iiHiiu completely on 
the firound ihroupli’ 
out the practice shot. 
At the top of the 
hackwving laho\e) 
the left auk te will turn 
in, hut the heel should 
not he raised. In the 
follow-through [left) 
the right ankle will 
turn, hut again the 
heel should not rise. 



Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


Don’t 

kid yourself 

Everybody has to woriy 
about perspiration odor. 
And that’s where Dial 
comes in. The AT-7 in Dial 
gets rid of skin bacteria 
that cause odor. 

Keeps you fresh all day. 
Dial— the soap for people 
who like people. 


'OUCH' AT THE T-BIRD conihwnl from 
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—although it was not truly a comeback 
try — was that of 50-year-old Ben Ho- 
gan. Its end was hardly as sttlisfying as 
Palmer's. The brilliant Hogan was once 
The Hawk, but time makes pigeons of 
the best of men. Not since May of 1962 
had Hogan played in a major tourna- 
ment. Last March 9 he underwent sur- 
gery on his back to correct a lingering 
bone ailment that had bothered himsince 
his near-fatal automobile accident in 
1949. His convalescence kept him out of 
the Masters tournament, and he did not 
bother to file an entry for the U.S. Open 
because he assumed his game would not 
be in shape. But he recovered rapidly 
from the operation, and a necessary 
business trip to New York led him to 
enter the Thunderbird. 

Hogan finished tied for 25th, with a 
creditable enough 285, but this was not 
the Hogan of even a year ago. He walks 
the fairways slowly now, and there is a 
trace of a paunch on the middle that was 
once flat as a putter face. He is more 
mellow, too. and more friendly— though 
tliere was a flash of the old Hogan per- 
verseness as he repeatedly avoided a gag- 
gle of radio men who pursued him for 
interviews. But the Thunderbird seemed 
to mark the end of his really serious 
golf, "rve been playing awful here." he 
s;tid as the tournament neared its end. 
■'But 1 didn't expect to do anything. I 
don't miss the old days anymore. I'm 
enjoying the business of making golf 
clubs. It has replaced the kick I once got 
out of tournaments. Playing golf is an 
cight-hour-a-day job. I can't give it that 
much time, and I wouldn't if I could. I 
still love competition, but after 15 or 20 
years it gets wearing. I'll probably play 
in a few more tournaments, but I'll play 
just as I did here — to see old friends and 


BILL HARTACK continued from page IS 

I iartack is so repulsed by such a harmless 
nickname. Hartack's own position is 
consummately simple. ‘‘Willie is not my 
name." he says. "Thai's all there is to it. 
Willie never was my name. So when peo- 
ple call me by that name, 1 don't get 
mad. 1 just don't answer them." To some- 
one who calls him Willie and gets a cold 
shoulder, the shade of dilTerence may 
be hardly worth mentioning. Indeed, 
there is an indefinable something about 
Hartack that seems to lend itself to errors 
of nomenclature. His agent refers to him 


say hello. Everyone has to quit some- 
time. You run out of gas." 

If four-time U.S. Open Champion Ho- 
gan was running out of gas at 50. the 
hefty defending Open Champion Jack 
Nicklaus was, at 23, running into trou- 
ble. Already this year Jack had been 
bothered by bursitis of the hip. Then last 
Friday, w'hilc tearing into a tee shot on 
the third hole of the second round, a 
muscle in the upper part of his back, just 
off the left side of his neck, went pop! 
almost like a champagne cork. The day 
had been a cold one. and Nicklaus had 
not been wearing a sweater over his thin 
white golf shirt when he teed off at the 
brisk, early hour of 9:54. The chill may 
have caused a muscle spasm. He was able 
to finish out his round, turning in a 72, 
but by the time he sidled off the 18th 
green his right shoulder was hitched up 
in obvious pain. 

He hurried to the club's training room, 
where he look a heat treatment under an 
infra-red lamp and received a shoulder 
massage and pummeling that would have 
disabled an elephant. All the while med- 
ical bulletins were being issued, keyed to 
the notion that a man who cannot turn 
his head is not going to win a U.S. Open. 
Roughly an hour later Jack emerged to 
the public view, setting a scene that staid 
Westchester will not soon forget. He was 
wearing a natty w hite blazer, and a towel 
was debonairly wrapped about his neck 
like a scarf. He was preceded by a man 
excitedly trying to get him to say a few 
words into a microphone, and followed 
by an entourage. He looked like a fad- 
ing matinee idol on his way to his last 
opening, and the spectacle must have 
amused even him. 

The pain in the neck was not amusing. 
The next morning he took more heat 


treatments and said he would play in 
the U.S. Open if he had to do it on 
crutches. Then he slipped into a high- 
neck golf shirt, a woolen turtleneck dick- 
ie that his mother knitted for him sev- 
eral years ago — he carries it in his golf 
bag in case of cold weather — and the 
blue alpaca sweater he should have been 
wearing a day earlier, and hit some prac- 
tice shots. "I didn't feel even a twinge,” 
he reported, and he decided that he 
would not have to withdraw from the 
Thunderbird. He shot a 71 that after- 
noon. The fact that he eventually finished 
tied for 22nd was unimportant. The big 
thing was that he appeared to have sur- 
vived a scare and was ready to be a pain 
in the pocketbook for the rest of the 
field at Brookline. 

Thus the Thunderbird. in spite of its 
distracting timing in the golf schedule, 
turned out to be a most interesting event. 
No tournament will have a belter field 
this year, and few will be played in a 
better setting than the Westchester Coun- 
try Club. A total of 50.000 spectators . 
attended the four days of competition, 
and they were a surprisingly knowing 
golf crowd, generally appreciative of 
what they were observing. There is rea- 
son to hope the Thunderbird will become 
a strong, permanent event on the tour 
even if it will be a longtime matching the 
excitement it produced last Sunday. 

Successful though the tournament 
was. it did leave one spectator disap- 
pointed. Her hopes no doubt buoyed by 
the presence of such aged and semileg- 
endary figures as Hogan. Jimmy Demar- 
et and Sam Snead, a middle-aged lady 
rushed up to a marshal who was patrol- 
ling the 18th fairway. 

"When will Bobby Jones be coming 
up to this hole?" she asked. sno 


as Hardtack, and oncof his oldest friends 
and warmest admirers in Chicago calls 
him Hartrack. 

The palliative for all such grievances, 
as Hartack himself says, is to win. At the 
Balmoral meeting, Hartack's 1 50' , atten- 
tion to winning paid off. To be sure, he 
started the meeting slowly, rusty from 
his three-week layoff, and to make mat- 
ters worse. Herb Hinojosa jumped into 
a strong lead by riding six winners on 
opening day. But Hartack came on in- 
exorably. Four days before the end of 


the meeting, he was tied for the lead. 
And when the ninth race ended last Sat- 
urday and the Balmoral meeting bestirred 
itself toward Arlington Park like some 
hugeequinecircus on the move. Bill Har- 
tack was the leading jockey. 

Were any of the trainers watching? 
You know they were. As patient Agent 
Murty mused contentedly: "This is a 
winner's business. It won't take long 
to bring the trainers back in the fold. 
They're beginning to notice: my boy is 
ffariack again." 6 no 
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Do you have too much Month left 
at the end of your Money? 

(IF so. MAYBE YOU’RE NOT AS GOOD AT HANDLING MONEY AS YOU COULD BE?) 



Nobody is born with the knack of 
handling money well. It's a skill that's 
acquired. There is one place that can 
help shrink your month and stretch 
your money by showing you how to 
improve family budgeting and how 
to trim off waste. That place is a 
Full Service commercial bank. 

What is a Full Service 
commercial bank? 

A Full Service commercial bank is a 
kind of “financial department store,” 
able and willing to help you in all 
kinds of financial matters. It offers 
both checking and savings accounts. 
It makes home Joans, business Joans, 
auto loans, and loans for practically 
any purpose you can name. Often it 
provides safe deposit boxes, trust fa- 
cilities, international banking, travel- 
ers' checks, and bank money orders. 


Get to know your banker 
before you need him. 

A Full Service banker is a full-time 
financial professional who can do a 
great deal for your financial present 
and financial future. And, no other 
institution can offer ail the services a 
Full Service commercial bank can 
offer — according to law. It's a good 
idea to get acquainted with a Full 
Service banker as soon as possible. 

Here’s how to get started. 
First, pick out a Full Service com- 
mercial bank that's handy to your 
home or work. You’ll know for sure 
it's a Full Service commercial bank if 
it offers checking accounts. Introduce 
yourself to one of the bank's officers 
and make this bank your financial 
headquarters — savings account, 
checking account, all of your loans. 


How does this keep you 
from running out of month? 
Two ways. One. listen and learn from 
your Full Service banker to help 
yourself become a money manage- 
ment e.xpert. Two. when you need 
extra cash, borrow it from the bank 
instead of taking it out of your sav- 
ings. This keeps your savings account 
intact and growing and gives you a 
chance to build a credit reputation. 

Thai's all there is to it. Soon you’ll 
find you can borrow sizable sums of 
money easily and inexpensively. If 
this sort of step-by-step plan for 
financial success makes sense to you, 
the place to begin is at a Full Service 
commercial bank. It’s never too early. 



Your Full Service 


Commercial Bank 



LORDS 

OF 

FUN AND 

E very weekday morning at 
10:15a cheerful ni iddle- 
aged man named Johnny Olsen bounds up the 
aisle of NBC's Studio 6B in New York to warm 
up the audience attending the telecast of a pro- 
gram called Play Your Hunch. One of the first 
principles of warming up an audience is to make 
sure everyone applauds, and Olsen relentlessly 
ferrets out delinquents during commercials. Not 
lone aeo he upbraided a man who hadn’t been 
clapping. The man showed Olsen his empty right 
sleeve. ‘'Well, snap your lingers,” Olsen told him. 
"'Everybody works on this show. It’s a wing-a- 
ding-a-ding-a-ding-ding." In more reverent 
moments Olsen reminds the audience that PUiy 
Your Hunch “is brought to you by two very 
talented gentlemen who give us more enjoyment 
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Mark Goodson {left) and Bill Todman have 
more than 125 million Americans yvatching 
and playing their games each week. As the 
inventors of contests that demand mild wit 
and skill and make participants of viewers, 
they are now the Pooh-Bahs of playland 

BY GILBERT ROGIN 


GAMES 


on TV than anyone else — Mark Goodson and 
Bill Todman. Ring-a-ding-a-ding-a-ding-ding.” 
Out of a sense of duty or appreciation the studio 
audience invjfriably applauds, although, as Mark 
Goodson has remarked. “We're kind of faceless 
celebrities. When people see us together they say, 
‘What? You guys actually exist? I thought you 
were like the Smith Brothers."’ 

Whether Goodson and Todman give us more 
enjoyment on TV than anyone else is arguable, but 
they certainly give us more TV — almost twice as 
much as any other independent packager or pro- 
ducer, 17'/i hours a week. Each of their 35 half- 
fiour shows concludes with the credit: “A Mark 
.Goodson Bill Todman Production.” In case the 
mouth readers are slow getting the message, an 
'announcer recites it at the same time. Early in 

conllmitil 
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GOODSON AND TODMAN co.,m 


their partnership Goodson and Todman billed themselves 
as Todman and CJoodson every other month. '‘It was a 
point of ego more than intelligence.'* Bill Todman admits. 
Nevertheless, their names present an almost insuperable 
phonetic obstacle. Goodson once purchased a pair of shoes 
at Saks Fifth Avenue, signing the charge slip “Mark Good- 
son." "Thank you. Mr. Todson." the clerk said. "Mr. 
Todman is my partner.” Goodson said. "I'm Mark Good- 
son." "I'm sorry. Mr. Goodman." the clerk said, "No," 
said Goodson. "it's Goodson and Todman." "Yes, I 
know." said the clerk. “I adore and respect all the God- 
son and Toodson shows." 

Physically, Cioodson. 4S, and Todman. 47, present no 
problem. "1 have been called 'lean and alert,'" Todman 
says, "Mark ‘gentle and round.' One writer compared me 
to an Irish wolfhound. An Irish wolfhound! A Russian wolf- 
hound, maybe, but an Irish wolfhound'?" Both arc of modest 
height and have careful, resonant voices. Both worry about 
their weight. Goodson because he feels he is too heavy. 
Todman because he feels he is too light. Todman is more 
articulate than Goodson about his weight problem and, in- 
deed, all health matters; at one lime he contemplated be- 
coming a doctor. "1 have a terribly, terribly great regard for 
medicine," Todman says. ( "Illness disturbs Mark," one of 
their friends says, "but it kind of refreshes Bill. It brings out 
ail the best in him.") Both Goodson and Todman are modish, 
tanned and agreeably scented. In the dressing room that 
connects their otlices on the .^Oth floor of New York's Sea- 
gram Building — its walls arc covered w ith gray flannel and 
it is furnished with Direcioire pieces and towels mono- 
grammed "G-T" — there are seven varieties of cologne. 

There arc, at present, eight G-T programs on the air: 
H'luif'x \fy Line?. To Tell r/ie Truth. Password, I've Got a Se- 
cret. Play Your Hunch, The Price Is Rif,’hf, Say ll'hen and 
The Match Game. They arc all game or audience-participa- 
tion shows, in w hich contestants or panelists guess llie value 
of mcrchandi.se (say, a home freezer or 100 cases of Yoo- 
Hoo Chocolate Drink) or someone's occupation ("I drill 
the holes in bowling balls") or someone's secret ("I in- 
vented a machine with 10,(K)0 moving parts that do noth- 
ing") or someone's identity ("Will the real Joyce Shelley 
please stand up") or plain, ordinary words. G-T shows do 
not depend upon intellectual virtuosity as do quizzes, which 
have ail but vanished from television, nor do they award 
great sums of money. On only one G-T program. The Price 
Is Riyhi. where contestants have won merchandise worth 
550,000, are the prizes of major value. "It's a game. Smile. 
Have fun," Bruno Zirato Jr., the associate producer of To 
Tell the Truth, which has a lop prize of S333. begs his con- 
testants. "You gel at least 550, It's better than a kick in 
the head." 

"Americans love games," says Bill Todman appreciative- 
ly. Indeed. \\'haTs .\f r has been on iheairsince 1950, 
Tve Got a Secret since 1952, To Tell the Truth and The Price 
Is Rii'ht since 1956. G-T games have become part of popular 
culture if not the public domain. A recent crossword deliiii- 


tion in The New York Times read: "Standard of size, a la 
What's My Line?" (Answer: breadbox.) Several political 
cartoons have utilized the famous To Tell the Truth tag line. 
In the I960 presidential campaign, for instance, a cartoon 
depicting three Richard Nixons seated at a tabic was cap- 
tioned: "Will the real Richard Nixon please stand up." The 
other day Todman was scowling at an ad for Mother's Ge- 
tiltc Fish in The New York Post. It depicted a fish inquiring, 
"What's my line?" "What a nerve!" said Todman, "Last 
year that damn fish was saying, 'I've got a secret!' I'm go- 
ing to call my lawyer. 1 want to stop this Mother." 

Another indication of the popularity of G-T games is 
that the home version of Password is the biggest-selling box 
game in the U.S. In 1962 two million Password boxes were 
sold. The Milton Bradley C’o.. which puls out the boxes, ex- 
pects to sell three million this year. G-T royalties on the 
boxes for Novcmbcr-Dccember 1962 amounted to 570,000. 
Still another gauge of the shows' appeal is the more than 55 
million G-T received when it sold B7inr'.v My Line? to CBS 
and I've Got a Secret to CBS and Garry Moore in 195H. 
G-T continues to produce these programs, however. Their 
other packages are leased to the networks under long-term 
contracts. 

G-T. which has ofTices in both New ^'ork and Hollywood, 
employs 150 people and grossed 520 million last year. Be- 
sides game shows, G-T (actually 19 separate corporations) 
packages filmed TV series, has extensive real estate holdings 
and owns four newspapers — the Trentonian (of Trenton, 
N.J.), the Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal, the Pawtucket (R.l.) 
T'/'/nci and the Delaw are County daily Times of Chester, Pa. 
— a Seattle radio station (KOL), and has an interest in Ber- 
nard Geis Associates, the book publishers. 

O n the basis of the Nielsen ratings, G-T 
programs are watched by 125 million 
Americans each week, and the majority of the shows com- 
mand the largest audience in their time slot. Password h fre- 
quently the second-highest-ranked daytime show; the first is 
a CBS soap opera called As the World Turns. One G-T man 
has said: "Ratings never bother us at Goodson and Todman 
— unless they're bad," "If you don't get a rating — bye-bye. 
Charlie." says Goodson with feeling. 

Since Goodson and Todman hooked up in 1946 they have 
said bye-bye. Charlie to Winner Take AH. Hit the Jackpot, 
Beat the Clock, Spin to lYin. By Popular Demand. Rale Your 
Mate, It's News to Me, The Name's the Same, Two for the 
Money. Judpe for Yourself, \^'hat's Goinp On?, Make the 
Connection, Choose Up Sides, Split Personality and Num- 
ber P/t’fl.vc’.TheG-T tilmed shows — The \^ ’eh,Je|ferson Drum, 
The Rebel, Philip Marlowe and One Happy Family — have 
all faded from the picture tubes over the years, too. "Ameri- 
cans can become disenchanted." says Todman. "They get 
that tired feeling.” 

"Like a familiar broad," says Goodson. "You look across 
the room at a cocktail parly and one day you realize the 
broad you're with has liad it." 
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“Yeah, like the first day," says Todman. 

Beal the Clock still lingers in Great Britain and West 
Germany, however, while The Rebel is now being shown in 
Japan, Canada, Australia and Latin America. Versions of 
G-T shows, licensed or unauthorized, have been put on in 
almost every country that has a TV station. WhaTs My Line? 
is at present playing on Formosan radio. ”1 don't know 
what kind of occupations they have in Formosa," Good- 
son says. “Rice planter, rice picker, rice eater. Rickshaw 
mender, that's a tough one." Some years ago Goodson saw 
a pirated copy of H'har's Afy Line? in Havana. He called on 
the producer and asked him where he got the show. “We 
took it from a kinescope of a show like it in New York.” 
the Cuban affably explained. “1 created this show,” Good- 
son said. “You created this show?” the Cuban said. “You 
must be very intelligent.” 

Over the years Goodson and Todman have developed 
new game show techniques and formats which were star- 
tling to those brought up on Uncle John's Question Bee but 
now seem old hat. Even such signals as the bell and the 
buzzer, at present almost tie rigeur on game shows, were 
G-T innovations. For their first show. Winner Take All, 
which appeared in 1946. Goodson created what he calls “the 
basketball technique," two or more people trying to an- 
swer the same question at the same time. “It was like throw- 
ing a basketball in the air and seeing who can get it first,” 
Goodson says. Winner Take All was also the first program 
to hold a contestant over for subsequent shows until he was 
defeated. “Keep playing as long as you keep winning," Tod- 
man says. "I wrote that sentence. It’s like king of the 
mountain.” What's My Line? was a major advance. “A 
group of celebrities were pul in opposition to the man from 
the street," Goodson says. “He became the puzzle rather 
than an abstraction. It was no longer an attempt to see what 
was in someone's brain. The panel show also brought into 
play extra-game conversations, bits and pieces of humor, 
entremets. The barbs became as important as the game.” 
Even the furniture of panel shows was a daring novelty. 
“Tables and chairs were considered unique when wc first 
used them," Todman says. “There was tremendous resist- 
ancc." Password, which went on the air in 1961, represented 
yet another step forward, that of a celebrity playing with a 
contestant. Heretofore the celebrity and the contestant had 
always been in opposition. 

Although the G-T games have become more ingenious, 
their basic appeal remains constant. Perhaps the primary 
attraction is what Todman calls "the unknown, the unwrit- 
ten qualities of games." "Sports and our type of game are 
very close,” Goodson adds. “They are based on reality, not 
fiction. When you watch a game you sense this is real, this 
is not Cary Grant cast in the role of a quarterback and I've 
seen this before. It has a life sense. The unexpected is why 
people like games.” All G-T shows are either live or taped 
no more than a week in advance. The tapes are edited only 
in rare cases of obscenity or outrageous boredom. 

Another reason for the game show's popularity, accord- 


ing to Todman. "is that the audience can identify vicari- 
ously with the dynamic few (the panelists], as the baseball 
fan identifies with Mantle or Mays. There is a continuity of 
recognizable players. They don't always have to be success- 
ful. Casey Stengel still has enormous appeal. The audience 
also has to be for certain people, against others, as in sport. 
The negative quality becomes positive.” 

“1 have a theory," Goodson says, “that one of the main 
reasons men want to be contestants on our shows is that 
there is so little area left in life where they can be heroes. 
'They'll never get me,' they say. 'Really, I'm going to 
beat them.' It’s this illusion. Money is way down on the 
list of motivations. Wc get as many requests to get on 
WhaTs My Line?, where the lop prize is S50. as on The 
Price Is Right. Texans have offered me S5 for every dollar 
they win on our shows. It gives men a chance to show 
they can do something. It looks easy. They're middle- 
aged, have a pot belly, they can't be Mickey Mantle any- 
more. On an early radio show of mine a woman defeated 
an old man. The prize was a radio. I see the old man's 
very upset. 'I'm terribly sorry,’ I told him. 'I don’t care 
about the radio,' he said. 'Don't you understand? My son 
was listening! He's going to think I'm an idiot.’ 1 felt 
very bad and walked him outside the studio. His chauffeur 
was waiting with his limousine. 

“A show should also be a natural, hit at a kind of chord 
in a person where there's an instantaneous response. The 
Price Is Right has instant curiosity. What's something 
worth? It’s a universal concept. What's My Line? What’s a 
man do for a living? 

P assword was the closest to a genuinely 
made-up idea. It's a grandson of the 
charades concept but a tremendous improvement. The trou- 
ble with charades is that tricks and techniques of com- 
munication developed which were extra-game. On TV, too, 
they have celebrities competing against celebrities. Who 
cares who wins? We've forced the celebrity to communicate 
with a stranger at a level shared with the public. There is an 
essence in that game, a reaching out, a straining to commu- 
nicate. It’s like (he dribble in basketball. I(’s a painful re- 
striction. But the straining can’t be too painful. That's why 
1 felt the big quiz shows would have played out in six 
months even without the scandals. They were a gladiatorial 
contest. You lost and they threw you to the lions. Every 
week they would have to hypo it up, increase the flagella- 
tion. the sweating of the forehead.” 

Both Goodson and Todman are quick to defend the 
value and quality of their game shows. “We're not a dic- 
tatorship,” Todman says. “The dial is as democratic as a 
vote. You don't have to like it, but to attack us. . . .” 

"You don't walk up to the guy who runs a great French 
restaurant,” Goodson says, “and tell him he's appealing to 
people’s baser instincts. We have a strange, puritanical ob- 
session w ith justification in .America. We must justify every 
second. 1 hear, too, that TV has stopped conversation, 
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reading. Whul were they talking about before TV? “Hey, 
Joe, you want to go bowling?' 'Yeah. I want to go bowling.’ 

"Password is used in schools, for remedial work, to teach 
foreign languages, but it would be pretentious to claim ed- 
ucational collaterals for our shows. F-niertainmcnt is our 
contribution. We communicate without degrading. Our 
shows have taste and integrity. We are not Kugene Ionesco, 
Jean Genet. Samuel Beckett. We're trying to do Oklalwmal 
We want a large audience to stay in business and make 
money.” "1 love money." says Bill Todman. "It's a beauti- 
ful commodity." 

“A good game show is far belter than a stuffy, preten- 
tious. second-rate documentary." Goodson says, "1 say to 
hell with petipic who .say, *1 hate those guys and I hate 
game shows.’ It's like saying. ‘I hate music. I hale plays.’ 
What plays? What game shows? It's almost like racial prej- 
udice. Judge the individual show! Newton Minow said TV 
was a vast wasteland. I presume he meant that loo much 
lime is given to light, frivolous shows, not enough time to 
educational, informative shows. But to what extent do you 
give people what's good for them? To what extent do you 
appeal to the majority, to the minority? You can extrapo- 
late to political campaigns. Why give the people the Presi- 
dent they want just because they want him? 

"One of the secrets of our success is that we take the game 
show' as seriously as if we were painting a Picasso, or mak- 
ing an ashtray. You can't say, ‘Who cares about all those 
housewives?' The snoblxery about game shows is Midcult 
snobbery. The real egghead doesn't tune in Ben Casey or 
McHuk's Navy. He watches serious discussion shows, sport- 
ing events and our type of shows." 

"The game show,” says Todman. "is television's only 
unique, creative contribution to American culture." 

Goodson and Todman do not accept outside ideas for 
their game shows. For one thing, there is the constant dan- 
ger of becoming involved in lawsuits. For another, the av- 
erage suggestion is so inadequate the creator makes it 
complicated to disguise his inept, hackneyed idea. "The 
sign of a good game," Todman says, "is w hen you don't 
have to explain it every day. The key is not simplicity, but 
apparent simplicity. Password looks like any idiot could 
have made it up, but we have 14 of our people working on 
that show. There is great complexity behind the screen. It 
requires great work to keep it simple.” 

“Our problem," says Goodson. "is that everyone thinks 
they're as good as us. The same person wouldn't call up a 
doctor when he’s watching an opciulion on TV and say. 
‘Mcy. doc, I think you ought to be culling a little to the 
right there.’ 'What is this business of Goodson and Tod- 
man?’ people say. 'Four chairs behind a desk and a mod- 
erator and they get paid for it! Big deal!' Only when you try 
it yourself arc you aw'are how diHicuU it is. 'Password,' 
people say. ‘how can you compare it to Bonanza? Bonanza'^ 
got horses, it's got plot.' This very thing makes people treat 
our type of show with offhandedness. No one goes to the 
Yale School of Drama and says. ’I'm going to learn the 



game show business.’ It looks so ridiculous. Around the 
middle '50s, when we were making a lot of money, the 
networks said, why bother buying it from Goodson and 
Todman? CBS hired away one of our men and put him 
in charge of a game-show project. Not one of their pro- 
grams succeeded. 

"In 1940 1 was doing a show called Pop the Question in 
the basement of a San Francisco newsreel theater. You 
threw darts at red, white and blue balloons. The balloons 
were worth different amounts of money, and if you burst 
one you got that much if you answered a question correctly. 
It ran a short, unremarkabletime. A few months ago an ad- 
man wrote me that a friend of his had a great idea and I 
should examine it. The idea was for a show called Pop the 
Question. I lulil him I did it 23 years ago and it was terrible 
then. People on the outside have no idea how much we've 
come along." 

"The secret ingredient of our business is creating and 
developing new games and keeping them fresh and live," 
Mark Goodson said the other day. 

"Boredom is easy. Excitement is hard,” said Bill Tod- 
man. 

"The secret ingredient — " Goodson began again. 

"The Secret higredieni," Todman interrupted. “Good 
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litlc for a onc-shoi. Mark's secret ingredient is work. 
W-O-R-K." 

“Just a second, Billy," Goodson said. 

“Sorry, Marko," Todmun said. “I just finished giving 
this guy the whole scoop on Mark Goodson. Now you're 
here and J'm inhibited." (Later, when Goodson had left 
the room. Todman added: “It's impossible for me to talk 
in the same room with him. 1 know he’s not putting me 
down, but I sound silly to me. We really shouldn't try to 
overtalk each other.") 

“May I fini-sh?'' Goodson a.sked, and went on. “When 
you start out to develop a game." he said, “you must hit 
on some new element to work on. not merely a carbon 
copy. The surest way not to be successful is to try to imi- 
tate a success. Oddly enough, people want to buy a brand- 
new', thoroughly established idea. What wc did was to take 
the players' games and make them into watching games. 
Gin rummy is an excellent game, but not to watch. It's all 
internalized. We have to develop a game as players. The 
question is: Will it be amusing to watch as well? Meetings 
where people kick things around don't work. You must 
have something to start with." 

A good example of this is the creative process behind 
The Match Came, G-T's newest program. In The Match 


A compass rase of Coodson-Todman MCs. From the northeast: 
Art James, Say When: Bud CoUyer, To Tell the Truth; Carry 
Moore. I've Got a Secret; Bill Cullen, The Price Js Right. Absent: 
John Daly, What's My Line?; Alan Liidden, Password: Robert 
Q. Lewis, Play Your Hunch; Gene Rayburn^ The Match Game. 

Game two teams, each composed of two contestants and a 
celebrity, arc rewarded if the answers of any two team- 
mates match. Sample question: “Name an Ivy League col- 
lege." If two or more teammates write down the same 
school, say. Harvard, they win points. “The essential con- 
cept we had," says Goodson, “was, can you come up with 
the most likely answer? It was the old Italian game of 
matching fingers or matchsticks. There is a certain amount 
of real skill involved. Once wc determined that, wc had to 
decide on the format. At first we had three people playing 
with one celebrity. We just sort of added the celebrity in. 
Each contestant would bid and risk points. It was full of 
bugs. We found that opponents were also partners. The 
celebrity never worked. What was he there for, anyway? 
And a betting game has little interest for an audience. 
They can't keep track. They don't know what's inside the 
contestant's head. People don't care about betting. They 
care about the answer. Then we came up with a system of 
elimination. We put six contestants in a room. Name an 
American President not living. Say three named Franklin 
Roosevelt. We eliminated the other three like in a spelling 
bee. We’d then ask a question to those who remained. The 
trouble with that, once you're down to three, two must 
match. It might take forever. It was impossible, plus the 
physical problem of getting people on and off without un- 
necessary movement. Then 1 came up with the team idea. 
The celebrities now had a reason; they were the team cap- 
tains. The teammates were always partners. We still felt a 
lack, however, so wc developed the idea of the audience 
match. Before the show the studio audience answers a ques- 
tion like, “Name a song Al Jolson made famous,” and the 
teams try to guess the most frequent answer. It made for a 
change of pace. In essence, it allowed the viewing audience 
to say, ‘You're all crazy.' It gave them a feeling of triumph 
if the contestants didn't get it. It was more definitive. 

“Our people try this idea and that idea on me. We had a 
xylophone game idea. Hand the contestant a list of num- 
bers. The keys of the xylophone are numbered. The idea is 
to hit the keys, following the numbers, and try to figure out 
what famous song you're playing. Mow about the parlor 
game where one person pretends to be a celebrity and you 
try to find out who he is by asking his opinion on various 
topics? Say I'm Jimmy Hoffa and you ask me about the 
New York Yankees — " 

“Great idea," said Todman. 

“Mold on. Billy," said Goodson. 

“I think it's fa.scinating, but not for TV," said Todman. 

“I'm Hoffa." Goodson continued. “I say. ‘1 think the 
Yankees arc an industry that must be organized’ and so on. 
There are two problems to this game. The man in the middle 
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has no point of view. Is he supposed to 
be helping you or hindering you? There's 
no direct connict. and it skirts the edge of 
dangerous libel. Do wc have a right to 
say what l.iberace's views are?” 

■'Great idea.” said Todnian. ‘‘Great 
promise. Didn't play. Great challenge." 

"To Tell thi- Truth has an interesting 
dcsclopmental line.” Goodson said. ’‘In 
1953-1954. What's My Line? was go- 
ing into a slight drop-off. I cante up 
with a gimmick. Bring three people out. 
One of these is a psychiatrist, the others 
are impo.stors. Hach panelist was allowed 
to ask each contestant one question. 
Then we'd make a phone call to some- 
one and if he guessed correctly we'd give 
him monc>. U was lousy. It was going to 
cheapen the show. I'm convinced phone- 
call shows won't work anymore. You're 
trying to seduce an audience but you're 
only affecting a tiny minority. The audi- 
ence doesn't tune in in the hope that they 
might be called, but to find out what 
happens when someone is called. 

•‘Anyway, the ratings on What's My 
Line? picked up. so we put the gimmick 
aside. One day 1 thought, let's take that 
gimmick and make it into a show. In 
1955 wc discarded it on purely theoreti- 
cal grounds. It was impossible. A panel 
would be so expert, how could three or- 
dinary contestants ever get away with it? 

“In 1956,'' Goodson said, “we hired 
Bob Stewart to work on The Price Is 
Right. We were kicking ideas around 
and I mentioned my gimmick. Stewart 
Siiid it was fantastic, that he'd have three 
people in our office at 1 1 the nc.\t morn- 
ing. Wc walked into the office, and sit- 
ting opposite us were three people. They 
all said their name was Jerry Something, 
that they used to sing with Frank Sina- 
tra and that they were expert gardeners 
and painters. 'Boy.' I said, ‘this is going 
to be a cinch.' We cross-examined them 
for 20 minutes. Then all of us picked the 
wrong one. 1 said it was a freak. The next 
day Stewart brought in three more. One 
of them had won a photography contest, 
received his award from Ike and worked 
for the fire department. We all picked 
wrong once again. W'iihin a matter of 
live months the show was on the air. We 
worked on the format, how to score it. 
At first the studio audience voted by 


pushing a button. We cut it out. There 
was no time. No one cared about the 
audience anyway. We worked out little 
devices like the alfidavit. Then came con- 
cepts of execution like how do you gel 
the people to lie? Once, one contestant 
got so brainwashed he forgot his own 
name. Now we have a little card in front 
of them: my name is so-and-so, I work 
in a brewery." 

According to Bob Rowe, who pro- 
duces Say When, the ideal contestant 
should be “wholesome, have integrity, a 
good outlook on life, a certain degree 
of morality. He should have a face that 
displays that he's well adjusted and at 
peace with the world." Says Goodson: 
“If you want to cast a contestant whom 
the audience can identify with, be sympa- 
thetic to and understand, you wouldn't 
pick the guy who just inherited SIO 
million, who.se real problem in life is 
whether to go to the south of France 
or the Far Fast and whose job is work- 
ing to improve his golf game. The very 
poor are no good either. ‘W'hat do you 
do, sir?’ ‘I’ve been unemployed for five 
years but I'm working on a way to cure 
my glaucoma.' If the poor guy doesn't 
win it can be very painful. Here comes 
one in a wheelchair who.se job is selling 
prosthetic devices. Wc don't take the 
blind or the maimed on our shows. Why 
should wc introduce the element of ma- 
cabre synipathy? 

“Basically, we won't use ethnic carica- 
tures. We won't use a Negro who's a 
Pullman porter or a maid, even if these 
jobs do rcpre.sent the norm. We feel that 
obligation to a minority group. South- 
erners make the best contestants. They 
arc raised on a tradition of talking. They 
are the most natural extroverts, they're 
gregarious, exposers. It goes up and down 
through all .social grades. 

"Doctors, soldiers, flyers, cops all 
make good contestants. Teachers are 
ambivalent. The audience likes them be- 
cause they don't make much money but 
dislikes them because they represent 
childhood authority. Lawyers arc unpop- 
ular. Think of all the negative pejorative 
terms. Teen-agers make rotten contest- 
ants. They are inhibited, shy, unwilling. 
The very young are cute, excellent play- 
ers. And wc get some great, garrulous 
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old people. Sometimes they can't hear, 
though, which isn’t too good.” 

"In Mark Goodson,” says Bill Tod- 
man. “you have one of the industry’s 
greatest picker-overs. I'm primarily in- 
volved in being a sounding board. Basi- 
cally, Mark’s in charge of production, I 
handle the contracts, sales, economy, 
budget: the minutiae. We complement 
each other. Mark’s a little more pessimis- 
tic. In a negative way he makes a very 
positive contribution. Mark and me are 
very interest ing chemistry. We argue con- 
stantly. If \vc both agree, one of us is not 
doing anything. I am very, very beholden 
to my partner.” 

“I’m a pretty good comer-upper with 
ideas," says Goodson, “and I'mashapcr, 
In the game field I go to the workroom 
and become an artisan. The hydraulic 
machinery used on Paxswonl. The size 
of the printing in the words themselves. 
The position of the MC. The theme 
song. The tone of the announcer's voice, 
1 am concerned with the smallest detail. 
Someone once asked me what I do in 
the film business. Worry, 1 told him. 
But I like to put on my suede shoes and 
walk through the studio. 

C reativity requires two 
opposing icndeneic.s. 
You have to be loose for ideas and crit- 
ical for form. I am a person who is basi- 
cally very critical. I am the chief pounder. 
I do constant breast-beating. It’s my 
Slavic spirit. I'm a perfectionist who. 
above all. hates to be exposed in pub- 
lic. I am more terrified of failure than 
anxious for success. If anything. I'm too 
critical. 1 hate failure. I loathe it. This 
makes things dillicult in my personal 
life. I don't ski or golf as a result. I don’t 
do too many things. It may not make me 
such a great guy to live with. I'm an 
introvert. Tm really afraid that people 
won't like me. Tm passive. In a group 
I’ll go off in a corner if the rest of the 
people are doing something I can't do. 
rather than blunder. What I do. I do 
aggressively. I’m a darn good dancer. I 
play the drums. What 1 can't do. I re- 
treat from rapidly. Tm never satisfied. 
My lack of satisfaction is my greatest 
strength and my greatest weakness. 

“I have a strong fraternal sense. 1 like 


the sense of being connected to an orga- 
nization. That’s why I locked up with 
Todman. I have a congenital need for 
partners, associates, though I may try to 
be dominant. Our shows require bounc- 
ing off. It’s a social experience. 

“I’m really quite helpless at a cocktail 
party, a real schleppi r. I feel most com- 
fortable of all in an office or the studio. 
1 feel I belong there: I truly come to life. 
Bill is much better than 1 at small talk — 
his medical problems. .Acapulco, rainfall. 
Bill is kind, generous, somewhat dis- 
mayed by me. We have our own groups, 
but we are certainly friends. He would be 
the man I’d conic to instantly in time of 
trouble. My tendency is to give a man a 
raise according to his merit. The way 
to get a raise from Bill is to need it." 

"I’m basically complex." Bill Todman 
say.s, “multifaceted. I have an exagger- 
ated concern for our people. I'm trou- 
bled when they come in with their prob- 
lems. Knowing a little about medicine 
has helped me. If the other guy has pain, 
sorrow, he needs a pat on the back. I 
don't think the only time you should 
talk to another person is when he’s done 
something wrong. 

"I love the challenge of translating 
and transmitting an idea of ours to the 
uninitiated person on the outside. A 
game show is never a bound book. It is 
loosclcaf. rather. We are always adding 
and subtracting pages. A live program 
is kind of an amoeba. It has the same 
genetic strain, but the highlights arc con- 
stantly changing. 

”1 have a fantastically scientific mind, 
both environmentally and genetically. 1 
come from a methodical background. 
I'm terribly, terribly orderly. This job 
is not easily put away. You go no- 
where, meet no one who isn’t an expert 
on what’s good and bad in television. 
You're in the water spigot business; you 
close shop and you’re not in the water 
spigot business. Here you’re always in 
the office. I like to fish, to hunt, to ride. 
1 like my home, my family, my dogs. I 
love broads, Tina dope addict and that's 
all there is to it." he adds facetiously. 
“.Mark may he more seif-analytic, but 
I’m aware of me, too. I may .seem more 
outgoing, but I may hold more in me." 

Mark Goodson was born in Sacra- 
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GOODSON AND TODMAN conM 

mento and now lives in a New York 
apartment w ith his second w ife, a former 
Miss Birmingham: he has three children. 
Bill Todman was born in New York and 
lives in the suburb of Scarsdulc with his 
wife, a Georgian; he has two children. 
"East met West despite Mr. Kipling,” 
Todman says. 

"We were very poor," Goodson says 
of his childhood. "My father was a Rus- 
sian immigrant, a masseur. When I was 
14 he bought a chicken ranch in Hayward 
[Calif.] which failed miserably and he 
lost it in the [>eprcssion. My memory 
was always of where to cat, who would 
pay the rent, (ivc-day-old bread, second- 
hand clothes. I loathed ilnif idea. There 
was a whole feeling of catastrophe right 
around the corner. Then we moved to 
Berkeley, where I'alher, who was a 
health-food faddist, opened a health- 
food store. Money never became to me 
things I could buy; nor the ability to pur- 
chase a boat or 50 watches. Money to 
me gave me an overwhelmingly strange 
sense of security. It is a symbolic sense 
of achievement and control of the world. 
There's something I must confess, al- 
though it sounds cocky. Environment 
controlled me; I was helpless in it. 1 want 
to control it, have authority, not be at its 
mercy, have dignity. 

"My parents were determined that I 
would become a lawyer. I went to the 
University of California, majored in eco- 
nomics and was Phi Bela Kappa. But 
when I graduated I got a job as a radio 
announcer in San Francisco at S30 a 
week. I went from there to a rietwork 
job. First it was announcing, then little 
quiz shows and newscasting. Dad be- 
came reconciled. He was unhappy when 
I became a producer. He couldn't hear 
my voice.” 

Goodson eventually moved to New 
■York. He was The Answer Man for 
a while, directed Portia Faces Life and 
wrote and directed the dramatic spots on 
The Kate Smith Show. For a time he 
was MC of a show called The Jack Demp- 
sey Sports Quiz. "1 didn't know anything 
about sports,” he says. "I bluffed my way 
through for 26 weeks. Then they told me 
the real money was in describing ball 
games. 1 bought a book called The Rules 
of Baseball." 
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"This is another way of telling that 
Mark's a fraud," says Todman. 

"1 finally chickened out,” Goodson 
says. "But I /:/«’»' baseball theoretically.” 

"The first time Mark look his son 
to a ball game it was the first time for 
Mark, too,” Todman says. "But Mark 
explained baseball to him. It's a very 
warm story." 

Bill Todman was born and raised on 
Park Avenue, His father is Frederick 
Seldcn Todman. one of the top men in 
brokerage accounting, He went to pri- 
vate schools, military academy, Europe 
in the summers. "I was privileged,” he 
says. "It can be dctrimenlal as well as 
helpful." Todman attended Johns Hop- 
kins. look a premed course and got his 
B.S. in chemistry and psychology. Since 
he had w ritten for the school paper he 
talked his way intoa job as a junior copy- 
writer with a small ad agency in the CBS 
building. "1 was making very tiny mon- 
ey," he says, "so 1 ate in the cafeteria 
where the radio people hung out and got 
a job to free-lance a couple of scripts.” 
l-ventually Todman became the head 
writer and director for The Connie Bos- 
well Show. 

Goodson and Todman met in 1941 on 
a show called The Battle of the Bor- 
oughs. "Mark had an idea for a .show 
called Winner Takes AH," Todman re- 
calls. "1 changed it to Winner Take AH. 
We auditioned the show for SI5 includ- 
ing breakfast at Longchanips. And we 
went our way. fn 1946 J called Mark. 
'1 got a sale,' I told him. Winner Take 
AH was on for three 15-minute periods 
a week and S150. 

"Mark once asked me, 'What drives 
you?"’ Todman says. " ‘The same as 
what drives you,' 1 said. I've competed 
against my environment, too; to match 
it or surpass it. I want achievement, too. 
The little guy with the nice adequate 
way will always be the little guy with 
the nice adequate way. I once told Mark, 
'One day we really ought to sit down, 
take our shirts off and try to figure where 
we're going,' Do wc want to build or 
do wc want to stay where wc arc? There's 
a whole, big world out there, not just 
show business.” 

"Wc have yet to find our truest expres- 
sion,” sitys Mark Goodson. END 


YESTERDAY 


He Rowed 
the Wrong Way 
to Win 


Joe Burk's style was strange, but 
it did not hamper him at Henley 

by PAUL STEWART 


I n June 1939 Joe Burk, a 25-year-oUl 
apple farmer with a unique rowing 
style, went to England to defend his Dia- 
mond Scullschampionship in the Henley 
Royal Regatta. Before leaving the L'.S. 
the determined and square-jawed Burk 
had promised Christy Walsh, sports di- 
rector of the New' York \\'orld's f-'air. 
that he would bring back the famed Dia- 
mond Sculls trophy to display at the 
Pair's Academy of Sports. 

It seemed at the time as if Burk would 
have no trouble making good on his 
promise. When he had won the trophy — 
considered the world's single sculling 
championship— the year before, he had 
set a record of eight minutes and two 
seconds. This broke the 33-year-old mark 
for the mile-and-five-sixteenths race by 
eight seconds, and established Burk as 
the world's best sculler. 

Because of his unorthodox style, the 
American newspapers nicknamed Burk 
the “rowing robot." A perfectionist and 
always in superb condition, the lean (6 
feet ZVi inches and 1 95 pounds) and well- 
imiseled Burk usually maintained a con- 
tinuous 40-strokc-pcr-ininule beat 
throughout an entire race. This was near- 
ly 10 more .strokes than the traditional 
style of sculling. Burk also remained 
erect while rowing, virtually eliminating 
the layback (orthodox scullers lean back 
when stroking). Burk relied mainly on 
his powerful arms and legs. 

After three preliminary heats on suc- 
cessive days, with Burk winning his trials 
easily, (he finals of the Diamond Sculls 
began on Saturday. July 8, during a light, 
chilly rain and strong headwinds. The 
race was rowed upstream on the Thames, 
and the current was stronger than u.sual 
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The krone is local currency in Norway. 



So is this. 


Dining in Oslo? Hiring a guide to Skjeggedals 
Falls? Pay with BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES. Norwegians know them as well as 
Parisians do. And you, as a traveler, should know 
that they're loss-proof, theft-proof. Only your 
signature makes them valid, so they're money 
only you can spend. Sold at banks everywhere. 



BEST GOLFING VACATION BUY SEASON 

7 DAYS, 6 NIGHTS WITH ROOM, ALL BREAKFASTS, DINNERS, 
AND DAILY GREEN FEES AT THE ‘GOLFER’S SPECIAL’ 
PRICE OF JUST $99 PER PERSON, DOUBLE OCCUPANCY. 

You’ll enjoy your rounds on our private, pro tournament 18-hole course. Ladies, 
regular, and championship tees (for golfers of any handicap!). Play this beautiful 
course at your own leisurely pace through exotic island scenery. Take advantage of 
this unusually low "Golfer’s Special’’ price after April 15. Til April 15, $117. 

PDflWn RAUAMA UniCI and COUNTRY CLUB 

unMIlU DHnHIVIM nUICL westend, grand Bahama island. Bahamas 

For details write: Dept. 46. P. O. Box 59-2375. International Airport, Miami. Florida. 
THE BAHAMAS' COMPLETE RESORT — Golf. Fishing. Skeet and Trap. Skin Diving. 
Tennis. Children's Activities. Bargain Shopping. Sightseeing and lots more. 

Choice of 

newsmen, 

explorers, 

sportsmen, 

and seasoned 

travelers 

everywhere. 
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automatic 


35mm reflex. 



(world's finest 35 ) 


Sec your photo dealer for details, or write to Dept. Sl*6 
NIKON INC. Ill 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


Wrong Way to Win .onunued 


because of the heavy rains that year. 

Burk’s opponent in the final race was 
R. Verey. a finely conditioned athlete 
from Poland. Verey went into a two- 
length lead at the start of the race and 
held this advantage until the quarter- 
mile mark. Then Burk, stroking at 40. 
chopped Verey 's lead down to a length 
and a quarter at the half-mile post. 

* l was creeping up on him." says 
Burk, "when I suddenly crashed into the 
wooden booms that line the course from 
start to finish." The impact of the un- 
expected collision swung the fragile scull 
around and almost tossed the startled 
Burk into the Thames. 

"I wasn’t paying much attention to 
my steering." says Burk, "and on that 
narrow course [about 80 feet in width) 
headwinds can cause a disastrous mis- 
take. The collision cost me about three 
lengths. My shell was intact, and I still 
had a chance to overtake Verey, but by 
this time he really was opening a load 
on me. However. I was only a length be- 
hind him at the threc-quarier-mile mark, 
when I started to tire fast. I guess I had 
overextended myself after the collision. 
If Verey saw how tired I was. he would 
have stroked harder to push me to total 
exhaustion. But I thought I could out- 
wit him by faking it when 1 rowed 
past him.’’ 

As Burk caught up to Verey. he looked 
over at him and smiled. Then he quickly 
turned his face away and stroked past 
the Polish sculler. It worked at least 
temporarily - as Verey lost a length over 
the next 100 yards and finally, with a 
quarter mile to go. was almost 2'/2 lengths 
behind Burk. 

At that point. Vcrcy 's coach, pedaling 
alongside of the river on a bicycle, no- 
ticed Burk's fatigue, and shouted loudly 
to Verey to row harder. Pulling up his 
strokes. Verey slowly and steadily began 
to close the gap between the two sculls. 

Burk held on somehow, losing power 
ail the while, and. with Verey drawing 
closer and closer, went over the finish 
line the w inner by a length and a quarter. 

"If the race had been just a little bit 
longer, and Verey had kept his fast pace 
up. he would have passed me." says Burk. 
"I was exhausted." 

Although no one knew it at the time. 
Joe Burk had brought the Diamond 
Sculls trophy back to the U.S. for a 
seven-year stay. With World War II in- 
tervening. the 1939 race w as the last one 
to be held until 1946. end 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


THE PLAYER In mid-July of I960 the Giants called up from 
their Tacoma farm club a 22-year-old Dominican right-hander 
named Juan Marichal, who promptly came within four outs of 
immortality and a no-hitter against the Phils. Despite 45 victo- 
ries in less than three seasons since that day. the closest Marichal 
had come to another no-hittcr was the one Sandy Koufax threw 
against the Giants in May. Until last Saturday. Then it was Cam- 
era Day in Candlestick Park, and some Giant fans asked Juan if 
he would please pitch a no-hittcr for 
them, So Juan did. He faced only 29 
batters and beat the Houston Coll 
.45s 1-0, scoring his lOth victory of 
the year and sixth in a row. No. 9 
having been a shutout of the hated 
Dodgers just four days before. Juan 
Marichal was not born when the 
great Carl Hubbell pitched the last 
Giant no-hitter on May 8, 1929, but 
he refused to get excited "until the 
last inning." "Then," he said, after 
striking out the last two batters, 

"1 got a feeling that lean'! describe." 

TH E TEAM It was Juiic, historically a month of horror for the 
Giants. Their annual swoon was upon them, they had lost seven 
games in a row and Manager Alvin Dark seemed to have lost more 
than Just a few ball games; his uniform pants, left in the club- 
house, were found to be full of rips and tears. Asked to compare 
his three top pitchers ( Marichal. Jack Sanford and Billy O'Dell) 
with the Dodgers' Don Drysdale, Sandy Koufax and Johnny 
Podres, Dark moaned: “Our three boys haven’t had a shutout 
and those Dodgers have had six. A pennant contender needs a 
shutout now and then." From that moment Giant pitchers held 
opponents to a . 124 batting average, won six straight games, and 
June turned into the loveliest month of the year. Marichal 
blanked the Dodgers and no-hit the Colts. Sanford and O'Dell 
won a pair of 2-1 games, and Bob Bolin struck out 14 men in a 3-1 
victory. It was fortunate that the pitchers were producing, because 
the team butting average for the six games was only .208. Orlando 
Cepeda hit what he considered the hardest home run of his life, 
but most of the punch was supplied by Willie McCovey, who in 
one two-day period had three homers and all six Giant RBIs. 


TME PLAYER On May 12 Boston’s Dick Radat? surrendered 
a home run to Don Lock, an event that may someday enshrine 
the Washington outfielder as the only .257 hitter in the Hall of 
Fame. For that was the last run scored off Radatz, the 6-foot 
5-inch, 245-pound Red Sox reliever in more than a month. 
In 14 appearances spanning 33 innings, he allowed only 1 1 
hits and seven walks. Last week he pitched six innings one day 
and iH innings 48 hours later. He won both games, took two 
days off. and came in against the 
Orioles with no outs and the bases 
loaded. Three pitches later the side 
was retired. One newspaper una- 
shamedly started referring to 1963 
as the Radatzian Age. In the spring 
Radatz was too heavy. He changed 
hi.s motion to support the extra load 
and hurt his back. But Trainer Jack 
Fadden remembered that eventual- 
ly the backbone is connected to 
the foot bone, and gave Radatz an 
arch support. It cured his back and 
the RadatzianAge came into flower. 

THE TEAM As easy astrading a comic mask for a tragic one, 
the Cleveland Indians moved from one extreme to the other. No 
sooner had they lost nine of 10 games to fall 9‘/i games off the 
pace than they turned around and won 12 of 14 to rush to within 
3Vi games of the top. Last week they won seven and lost just one, 
but found themselves wearing a slightly tragic look when Rookie 
of the Year Vic Davalillo's right arm was broken by a pitched 
ball. “Only suckers complain," Manager Birdie Tebbetls said 
to his team. “When these things happen, you other players have 
to make up for it." Joe Azeue— given a chance to play when 
Catcher Johnny Romano broke his finger — had already filled 
one void, hitting .343 as Romano’s sub. Now Jerry Kindall got 
into the act. Coming off the bench for Davalillo, he got three 
hits that day and added a homer later. Willie Kirkland gave up 
smoking and hit three home runs to win two games. Pedro Ra- 
mos returned to action after three weeks and retired the first 20 
men he faced. "Joe Adcock and I are going to have to start 
hitting more doubles and triples to make up for Davalillo,” 
said Woodie Held. That night, Held got a double and triple. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


eoxiNC In his firsi derense «f the ^so^ld junior wcl- 

liHikcj'morc like a punehint: hat; iliaii a clianipiun. 
Bclorc 25.000 Fans in Manila, i;DDir Pl-RKINS 
of Chicago. «ho held ihv mle for ititee months Iasi 
scar but lost u on a decision to nuss-retired Ouilio 
i.oi on ncc. 15. landed blnsss on Our ai will u> win 
a uiianiinuus decision in 15 rounds. 

Jacquelines — Cochran and Aiiriol- -have been car- 
rsmg on an aeronautical vsar fur the women's speed 
record since 1^51- This week JACQUtLINb AU- 
Rini. the 44-vear-old daughter-in-law of former 
l-icncli I’tesidcnl Vincent Auriol. piloted her Mirage 
III let 2.030 kilometers per hour (the equivalent of 
1,261 iiiph) to regain the lOO-kllomeier closed- 
course record from American Asiatris Jacqueline 
Cochran, who sped 1,203 mpli last Ma). 

GOLF— -Vfier .s liiur-weck layoff ARN'Ol.D PAl.M- 
f- K returned to the links and hushed his all-iots- 
eager critics by winning the SlOO.tKK) Thunderhicd 
Classic m Harrison. N.V. on the lirsi hole of a sud- 
den-death plavoff with Paul Harney, from SSorces- 
ter. Mass, (re'e puce I6i. Palmer blew a four-fool 
putt on the final hole in end up in a tic with Harney 
at 277 after 72 holes, but then sank a fniir-fooier 
for the $25,000 lop priac money to move into second 
place with $56,545 behind leading money winner 
Jack Nicklaus. Defending Champion Gene Liiilcr 
made a gallant eharge but couldn't hold the pace 
and ended up third with 278. while Bill Collins and 
Dow I insierwald tied for fourth, one stroke back. 

HARNESS RACING lasonle MtADOW SKIP- 
PI R ($.3.80), with Del Miller m charge, grounded 
I Is I'ly Hyrd m the last JO yards and triumphed by 
half a length in the $35,237 Commodore Purse at 
Roosevelt Raceway. 

harlivr in the week at Kooseveli, Gene Scars droie 
.STI.PHAN SMITH ($7.20) to a two-length victory 
in the $25,000 Dr. Stanton Pace, achieving this 
year's lasicsi Lime for a mile over a half-mile track 
with l:5K 4 5 (one second ofl the world iccordl. 
Henry T. Adins scampered in second, ahead of his 
brother and the I'avoriie Irsin Paul. 


HORSE RACING -M'tcr only two sicloncs in 20 
starts, a 40-IO-I long shot named R. MAJOR 
($81.20). with Ray Broussard up. stood of) a stretch 
drive by favorite Candy Spots to win the SI I 3.JJ3 
Chicagoan at Washington Park by a neck. Get 
Around look third-place money of $15,000. By 
stashing away $6K,J3J lor the win. the himendnrf 
farm colt almost tripled his presious earnings of 
$17,255. 

ticorge D- Widencr's rcsitali/cd CREWMAN 
(SJ.KUi, with Fnc Guerin in the saddle, showed that 
he was a .3-yeur-old to be reckoned with as he tram- 
pled to a four-length triumph over Hoi Dusi in the 
$41,300 Leonard Richards Stakes at Delaware Park. 
On a dry. dusty day ashore at Hollywood Park. 
NATIVi: DIVKR ($4). with Ralph Neves aboard, 
easily beat Pirate Cove to the wire, while favorite 
W'lnily Sea sank in ihe stretch and finished out of 
the money in ihc S54,'J50 Inglewood Handicap. 


Mrs Frank I- Posver's Irish-bred POLLINGI OLD 
(SIS.UO), ridden bs WTIhc Harmalr, upset lavoritc 
1 uiankhamen m llic $27,800 Bowling Circen Handi- 
cap at Aqueduct. Mrs. H. C. Phipps's Royal Rec- 
ord. who won the Bowling Green last scar, was the 
sentimental choice since he was named by retiring 
SL NNY JIM I ITZSIMMONS bul. alas, he trol- 
led III lourlh. Bul lust as in Ihe la>ry tales the retir- 
ing master closed out his brilliant career w iih a vic- 
tory av KING'S SIORY won the Miss Woodford 
Slakes 31 Monmouth Park. 


Canadian Induct rial o 
cightii Queen s Pl.itc li 
lavoritc CANF.BDI<,t 



MOTORCYCLING T had a pleasant, uneventful 
ride and Ihe hike wcni esifcmely well." said modcvi 
MIKt HAH WOOD, the 23-vear-old son o( mil- 
lionaire Ovfofd Motor Dealer Manley Hailwood, 
after he beat 65 others across the Imish line of the 
rugged, mountainous Isle ol Man course to win Ihe 
senior foutisi Trophy race Mike, astride his scarlet 
MV-\gusia. averaged a record 1134.6 mph over 
the si\-lap (226 5 iiiilel circuit, while John Harile 

for second place. 

MOTOR SPORTS Lc Mans. France's 24-hour vpced 
and endurance race, lurned out in )>e a I erran I esti- 
val as the Italian cars captured the first vis places. 


with LUDOVICO .SCARIIOTTI and LORFNZO 
BAND) N I going a record distance of 2,8.34. 1 miles 
told mark. 2.781.7) at an average speed of 118. 1 
mph- Tlie race was marred by the death of Bino 
Hcinr of Brazil, who was trapped and burned in his 
Alpine after it collided with a car that was out of 
control. In a special category Richie Giniher and 
Graham Hill beiicred cvpcciaiions m their turbine- 
powered Rover by finishing at an average speed of 
108 mph. 

ROWING -After a dismal season m which neither its 
varsity nor its freshmen had managed to win a single 
race. NAVY canse close to sweeping the seas at the 
all-importani IRA championships on New York's 
Onondaga Lake (ire rage 44l. 'The Middies led all 
Ihc way to the last half mile in the varsity race, but a 
lasl-diich cllori by the heavily favored defending 
champions from Cornell cost Navy this one victory, 
The Big Red crossed the line half a length in front, 
with surprising SI IT in third place. Calilorma lourlh 
and previously undefeated Washington a dismal 
seventh. In the jayvec and freshinen races the Mid- 
dies swamped the Hnishes to lake The Jim Ten fcyck 
Memorial Trophy lor best oseiall performance 

Ihc 'J8lh edition of the Yale-Harvard regatta m 
New London left T alc men crimson as HARVARD 
look all evems for new Head Coach Henry Parker, 
with the big but inespcncnccd (five sophomurcs) 
Cantab varsity winning by seven shell lengths, the 
layvces by four lengths and the undefeated fresh- 
men by three lengths. Rubbing sail in the wound. 
Ihe ( nmvon even eaplurrd the i-omhmalion race, 
composed of rowers who ifailed loimake either the 

SKIING — The U .S. Ski -Nssociaiion put together what 
looked like us strongest OLT.MPIC ALPINT. 
TEAM vet by naming Jimmy Heuga, Bill .Maroll 
and Buddy Werner oi the University of Colorado. 
Chuck Ferries ol the University of Denver. Gordy 
Eaion of Middlehury, Rip McManus of Ihc U.SL 
Army. Billy Kidd of Stowe. Vi.. andSlockton (Calif. I 
high school senior Ni Orsi Jr. to represent the U.S. 
al Innsbruck. Competing in the women's Alpine 
events will be Barbara Ferries of Houghloii. .Mich.; 
Joan Hannah. Franconia. N.H.; Linda Mevers. 
Bishop. Calif.; Jean Sauberl. Lakes lew. Ore ; Margo 
Walters. Salt Lake City ; and Starr Walton. Sacra- 
mento. Calif. Two detinue places on the NORDIC 
TL aM also were lillcd, with Mike Cl hot I of Durango, 
Colo and John Bower of Auburn. Me. named, 

TENNIS Oddly enough, play in ihe Davis Cup 
American Zone opened in ihe Middle Fast (lehc- 
ran) bul Ihe displaced U.S. team did not even lose a 
set m Irouncing host Iran, 5 0. They played to a 
crowd which included the embaiiled Snah who — 
during Ihe cup play at least— was able to keep his 

while, in South America. ECUADOR edged to- 
ward Ihc second round of the American Zone with 
a 2 1 lead over Trinidad. In European Zone play, 
surprising SWEDEN upset Yugoslavia. SOUTH 
AI RICA beat Denmark, SPAIN trounced France, 
and BKIIAIN ended Russian hopes of eonquest 


TRACK A FIELO — Paced by Julio Mann's iwn sic- 
lorics and his fourth-place linish. USC wrapped up 
Us 22nd NCAA track title m Albuquerque, with 
Stanford finishing m second place. 1 9 points hack at 
42, and defending champion Oregon in third with 41 
(ice page -JiJl. Arirona Siaie University's Henry Carr 
scored an individual triumph when he came back 
from his dcfeui by Stanford's Larry Quesiad in the 
KKI-yard dash to equal the world record in the 220 
with a 20.5 ellori. while USC's Rev Cawley ran the 
440->'ard hurdles in 49.6 for a new American and 
collegiate record. 

Cantabrigian TOM BLODGbl 1. a turncoat Har- 
vard student, won three events to pace the CAM- 
HRIDGE-OXFORD track team to a 9-8 victory in 

London over the rival Harvard-Yale squad at (he 


MILEPOSTS- DIED EARL SUTTON SMITH. 
66, of a liver ailment, in Little Rock, Ark, Duhhed 
"Oil" bv onetime Sporiswruer Westbrook Pegler be- 
cause Of the way Bions; fans pronounced his name. 
Fiarl was one of John McGraw's catchers when the 
New York Giants heal the Yankees in two straight 
WorldSeiicsl 1921-22) He hada 12-ycarcureci hat- 
ting average of .303. halted over .J0() live limes and 
reached a high of ..346 with the Pirates m 1926 
DIED; VICE ADMIRAL JOHN II. BROWN, 71, 
All-America guard on the 191.3 Navy football team 
and the first .Midshipman elected to Ihc Hall of 
lame, at his home in Middletown. Del. Admiral 
Brown, a specialist in submarine warfare, ended 43 
sears of service when he retired in I9<4 as the eom- 
manJaul of Ihc Fourth Naval Disiriel to be named 
later in the year president of the National loot- 
hall roundalion- 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JANICE RINEHART, 
IK.anuiiracdvc Abilene 
sprinicr. has been burn- 
ing up (he Texas tracks 
with a I (XJ-yard sprint in 
lO.V and a 220 in 25.4, 
Janice, who has been 
outrunning opponcnls 
since she was 13, is be- 
ing called ihe stale's 
linesi track prospect 
since Bahc Didrikson. 


GOETZ KLOPFER, a 
sophomore al Michi- 
gan's Wayne Slate, 
heeled and toed his way 
to siciory over nine oth- 
ers to win the state's 
AAU 12-kilonietcr 
walking race, despite 
being stopped by a De- 
iruit patrol car and is- 
sued a SS ticket for 
“walking on the road." 


KOKi iTaihoi naya. 
2.3->ear-old. 3(X)-pound 
Japanese sumo wrestler, 
forced all 1 5 opponents 
to the mat for a record 
sixth straight lourna- 
nicni w in. Taiho has 1 1 
V iciorics, one shy of Ihe 
alltimc record, and he 
has three chances left to 
add to his triumphs be- 
fore the year ends. 


BERNICE STEADMAN, 
of I lint. Mich., took 
olV from Welland, Ont. 
in a Piper Comanche, 
with Mary Clark as her 
co-piloi, and after en- 
during rain and dec- 
irieal storms, touched 
down in Hollywood, 
Fla. the winner of Ihe 
l,42()-mile Women's 
International Air Race. 


JOHN TIOBAUL, a 
Van Nuys (Calif,) High 
School senior, reached 
the finals of the Los An- 
geles schoolboy tennis 
championships, only to 
face his younger broth- 
er Steve, a Junior. In the 
first ull-brolher finals 
and seventh meeting 
John chalked up vic- 
lory No. 4. 

ALAN YOUNG, who 
w,is it three-sport leiicr- 
nian in his sophomore 
yearai Urown, repeated 
the feat in his junior 
year and was rewarded 
by being elected Ihc co- 
c.ipiain of two varsity 
teams (soccer and basc- 
halli. Alan has a 3.0 
average and has made 
the dean's list twice. 
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igJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BOILING OIL 

Sirs: 

I am heartily ashamed of you! You your- 
selves have become the prime example of 
what you were talking about regarding the 
moral crisis in sport (May 20). 

In your coverage of the Indianapolis "'iOO" 
(C7ose Call for a Jones Boy. June 10) you 
take the position that Chief Steward 1 larlan 
Fengicr was justified in not black-flagging 
Parnelli Jones for the sole reason that Jones 
was leading the race at the time. I quote: 
"He presumably would have black-flagged 
the Jones car if it had been out of serious 
contention." 

The black Hag is not intended to help the 
leader win nor the laggard lose: it is intend- 
ed solely to safeguard alt of the contestants, 
regardless of position. As Jimmy Clark said. 
"1 would much rather be second than dead." 
Fortunately, in this particular case the re- 
sulting spins were not fatal (except perhaps 
to those car owners' pocketbooks), but the 
fact remains: a safety flag's use should be 
based solely on the matter of safety and not 
be decided by an impromptu irackside lob- 
bying session— in this case by the leading 
car's owner! 

Gordon H.xrvin Glass 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

Sirs; 

Sour grapes to Kenneth Rudeen. In one 
breath he strengthens the position of a 
wishy-washy track official (Steward Feng- 
ler) and then adds gross insult to injury w ith 
some sentimental slop about not deprising 
Parnelli Jones of racing's richest plum for 
ium spewing oil all over the track. 

Then Rudeen follows with a coup ilc 
A'rac? of circumliKution and rationalization 
by saying, in effect, the Lotus-Fords finished 
higher than anyone thought they would in 
the first place, so why gripe? 

To summarize, Rudeen castigates Eddie 
Sachs as a very emotional driver, placates 
the very fine Chapman-Clark team and 
raises high the pedestal for Parnelli Jones, 
winner by virtue of a double standard. 

William T. Bati.s 

Rutledge, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Do you also believe that a tighter who 
happens to be leading on points should not 
be penalized for a foul blow? 

Rohi RT Crichton 

Toronto 

Sirs; 

Throughout the article it is repeated that 
It would have been a shame if Jones had 


been black-flagged. Sports fans feel it is a 
shame to see many things happen in their 
faxorite sports. I am sure Met fans are sorry 
to see their team lose, and feel that it is a 
shame it had to happen. However. I am 
positive that even the most die-hard fans 
would balk at seeing their team stretch the 
rules in order to win. 

Hob Eidvn 


Chicago 


• Hidden behind all this exhaust smoke 
is the fact that Chapman and Clark, 
who stood to lose the most, concurred 
with Steward Fcngler's decision not to 
biack-Ilag Jones's car. and Lotus-Ford's 
Benson Ford told Fengler he made a 
"line decision." — ED. 




PIT CHAMP 

Sirs: 

I thought your readers might be inter- 
ested in the identity of one of Jimmy Clark's 
wheel changers— the one shown in your 
picture with the upraised arm, indicating 
that he had completed his part of the pit 
priK'cdure in 20 seconds. 12..? seconds ahead 
of the others. Had the other pit attendants 
done their work in 20 seconds. Clark would 
have emerged 1.3 seconds ahead of Jones. 

The lad is Jim Gardner, former Duke 
football stiirwho played in the Orange Bowl 
and was drafted by the Cleveland Browns. 
Jim is an expert mechanic and has worked 
at Indianapolis for five years (mostly on the 
Novis during the lime Lew Welch was build- 
ing them). Jim comes by Ins interest in the 


Indianapolis races naturally and follows in 
the footsteps of his father. "Radio" Gard- 
ner. w ho was one of Lew Welch's mechan- 
ics for some 20 years and who is responsible 
for a number of time-saving procedures in 
the pits. 

P. G. Ph TRY 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

dream come true 

Sirs: 

A few issues back you published California 
Architect Bill Picker's plans for the "Ideal 
Yacht Club" (April 22). Here is a photo- 
graph ilefi) of a club I designed and built 
(together w ith Architect JcsusGarciaCollan- 
tes) along very similar plans, although on a 
dilferenl scale and with dilfcrcnt building 
materials. It is now the headquarters for the 
Club Nautico Mcxicano of Valle dc Bravo, 
Mexico, about 100 miles southwest of Mexi- 
co City. 

This club differs from Picker's in that it 
is built on Styrofoam float-s, because the wa- 
ter level in this lake varies 100 feel, and in 
that the boats (in this case Flying Dutch- 
men) can be winched out of the water for 
storage in a matter of seconds. 

It has. on the main floor, 24 boat spaces, 
a surrounding walkway, benches with lock- 
ers under them and a centra! clubhouse. On 
the second floor it has men's and women's 
dressing rooms with showers, etc. and a 
card-playing room. 

Victor or la Lama 

Mexico City 

CADENCES 

Sirs; 

HarsardmanTom Mayer's article on light- 
weight oarsmen ( The Cadences of Creu. June 
10) was so realistically written that 1 could 
feel myself trying to follow the stroke right 
along with him. The diets, the prerace ten- 
sion, the "garbaging up" after the race, were 
all described by a true oarsman. Thank you 
for the wonderful story on rowing. 

Gary Wood 

Kirkland, Wash. 

Sirs: 

My "shirt" to Tom Mayer, to Harvey 
Schmidt for the flow and rhythm in his row- 
ing paintings, to Si’orts Illustrathd for its 
fine coverage. 

Maury Grossman 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD 

Sirs; 

After reading its significant articles for a 
second time I have come to the conclusion 

conUuued 
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It’s easy - if you’re driving an 
Evinrude Lark or Starflite out- 
board motor. 

Both have push-button shift- 
ing — the new kind of electric 
boat control that makes driving 
a boat as easy as dreaming about 
it — and twice as much fun! 

One button for forward. One 
button for neutral. One for re- 
verse. 

Now you can sit back — and 
let your finger do tlie docking. 

Let your dealer show you 
how. Look him up in the Yellow 
Pages. Ask for free catalog, or 
write Evinrude Motors. 4106 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


i EVmUDE 
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19TH HOLE cuntinued 

that your June 3 issue is an extremely fine 
one. Coming hard on the heels of persistent 
evidence of the moral decay in the world of 
.sport, it is a most encouraging tonic, renew- 
ing faith in mankind. 

Three articles in particular arc notable: 
1 ) the fine article by Sargent Shriver ( The 
Moral Force of Sport) points out govern- 
ment's role in sport, so often dismissed as in- 
signilicanl. and notes the advantages and 
successes, politically as well as competitively, 
that can be achieved; 2) Jack Olsen's story of 
Rob Hope [All Kimh of a Sut about Sports) 
typifies the type of support the world of 
sport thrives on, combining love for man 
with that for the game; and 3> Tex Maule's 
story on PcterSncll <A Spirit that \i'i-ccketla 
Coutpiiier). v,h\c\\ exemplilies the real mean- 
ing of what is good in sport. Snell's spirit 
of competition and drive is, after all, the 
best possible example of what it is that 
keeps men running faster — or climbing 
higher— driving harder and winning. 

Karl H. Huizllr 

Glendale, N.Y, 

Sirs: 

Sargent Shriver's report was truly notable 
in that it excmplilicd what sport should he 
— but isn't. 

However, no matter what degree of good 
our Peace Corps volunteers achieve, the 
American people will be apathetic. Pitifully 
and disgustingly apathetic. We have lost all 
concept of what sport stands for. just as we 
have lost all concept of what anything not 
related to the dollar sign stands for. 

In iyfi4 we w ill lose the Olympics. Not be- 
cause of inferior athletes, but because Amer- 
icans Just don't support amateur athletics or 
the Olympic Committee as much as they sup- 
port professionals. So, in effect, if we do lose, 
it will be by default. 

What the remedy to the situation is no 
one knows. There probably is none — at 
least, not until this .siKicty of ours detaches 
itself from it.s current concepts and practices. 
For the present it is a comfortable feeling 
knowing of the work Sargent Shriver's 
“scrappers" are doing. 

Eooir. Lf.SMCK 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Recently, here in Rio de Janeiro, the 
world championship basketball tournament 
look place. The details and results of this 
competition are heralded in newspapers 
throughout the world; winning this tourna- 
ment is more highly regarded than the cov- 
eted gold medal in the Olympics. In lOS'J it 
was won by Brazil. The U.S. placed second 
with a fourth-rale service team. 

This year the hardheaded American or- 
ganizers tactlessly, eliminated us from the 
running. We lost to Yugoslavia, Russia 
and finally Brazil, and each time the crowd 


of over 20,000 booed our players from the 
court. 

The U S-, due either to its NCAA-AAU 
war or its conceit in sending poor players 
and couches to represent the “King of Bas- 
ketball." as the U.S. is culled, has just 
thrown away at least S5 million worth of 
Alliance for Progress prc.stigc. We graceless- 
ly tore down what had so carefully been 
built. 

Where is our pride? And chiefly, where is 
our image? I can give no more excuses. I 
know what we possess in the U.S.. but what 
does the world think when we arc so shame- 
fully represented? 

Arthur F. Hvrms 

Rio dc Janeiro 

SLIPPERY ISSUE 

Sirs: 

First in 19fil Sports li i iistr ATTOSiiid that 
the pitchers were getting clubbed for all 
those homers because they were throwing a 
"lively" ball. Now in 196.3 you say the hit- 
lers are being stymied by those same pitchers 
because they are throwing the spilball [The 
Spiilfr A Back, June .3). 

If all goes according to schedule, during 
the 1965 season you will accuse C'letis and 
Ken Boyer. Bobby Richardson. Nellie Fox, 
Ken Hubbs and many other fielding stars 
of putting u new magnet in thefr gloves to 
rob hitlers of base hits. Ford Frick should 
outlaw the curve ball because it's hard to hit. 

J.-VMtS Tidwlll 

Moore, Okla. 

Sirs; 

.■\s intrigued as we were by the 1,00.3rd 
use for "Vaseline" Petroleum Jelly (we al- 
ready have 1,002 classified and unclassified), 
we must take exception to the incorrect 
usage of the "Vaseline" trademark in your 
article, The Spitler l.s Back, where it was 
used generically. 

We stand ready, willing and able to ship 
carloads us required to any and all ball clubs 
in both leagues. Maybe even make it radio- 
active for umpire detection under black 
lights. Possibly even impregnate cloth with 
it to give the poor pitcher a break. 

But. please, please. "Vaseline" Petroleum 
Jelly, O.K.? 

Richard K. Van Nosirand 
Vice President 
Chesebrough-Pond's Inc. 

New York City 

ANGEL ON HIGH 

Sirs; 

After reading your magazine for about a 
year, my vigilance was finally rewarded. Fm 
referring to your article, Alhie Pearson: The 
Liiilest Aii.i'el (.May 27). 

I'm probably one of the many L.A. Angel 
fans who can afford a box scat but prefers 
the center-field bleachers, 

Shlrvl Troughton 

Alhambra, Calif. 
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Rambler Classic — already America's largest selling 6-cylinder wagon — now available with a 198-hp V-8 


Three kinds of "carryall" space... plus six-footer room 
in Rambler's Classic vacation wagons, 6 or V-8 


Carry up to 80 cubic feet of gear 
inside thi.s roomy Rambler. Load 
more on its Roof-Top Travel Rack. 
And find .'^pace for valuables in a 
hidden cargo-floor compartment. 

Six-footers have i)lenty of room 
for relaxed traveling. Optional 
Airliner Reclining Seats adjust to 
five comfortable positions; ea,sily 
make up into Twin Travel Reds. 


A Rambler Cross Country takes 
you vacationing with solid, .sedan- 
like comfort. That's because its 
Advanced Unit Construction uses 
one-piece steel unisides instead of 
many rattle-prone small parts. 

Rambler’s exclu.sive side-hinged 
tail-gate door is standard on 3-seat 
models, optional on 2-seaters. A 
new electric Power-Lift tail-gate 


window is optional. And all this 
comes with your choice of a Classic 
Six or a new 198-hp V-8 (that costs 
less than many other SLxe.s). Five 
transmission options — including 
new Twin-Stick Floor Shift. See 
Rambler— Americas favorite vaca- 
tion wagon. Wide choice of sedans, 
wagons, hardtops; convertible, too! 

American Motor»— Dedicated to Excellence 


RAMBLER (BorWB 

Winner of Motor Trend Magazine Award, "CAR OF THE YEAR" 




Some people think all Gin-and-tonics are alike. 


Not so. 


A gin-and-tonic is only as good as the ingredients that go into it. 

The tangicst, most zestful gin-and-tonics arc made with 
Seagram’s Extra Dry Gin: the gin with a hard core of dryness and 
smoothne.ss. 

Seagram’s Gin is guided through a costly extra step that re- 
moves excess sweetness and perfumery. A step that endows the 
gin with a pale amber glint. 

This amber glint is proof that the gin is ready. Dry of flavor, 
smooth of taste. 

Aren’t^’OM ready for a Seagram Gin-and-Tonic— right now? 

SEAGRAM’S EXTRA DRY GIN 

SEAGRAM OISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. OISTiLlEO DRY GIN. OISTIILEO FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


